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Clark’s General Science 


80 Cents 


By BertHa M. Crark, Ph.D., Head of tke Science De- 
partment, William Penn High School for Girls, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


This course in general science, which was successfully 
developed by the author for use in her classes, is suited 
for the pupil in the high school. While it deals with phy- 
sics, chemistry and hygiene, the controlling idea has 
been to make the presentation as informa! and untechnical 
as possible, to arouse the interest of the student, and to 
provide information which will broaden his horizon and 
be of real practical value. Each topic describes some in- 
teresting phenomenon commonly met in everyday life, and 
afterwards discusses in a popular style the scientific prin- 
ciples on which it is based. 


Tolman’s Hygiene for the Worker 
50 Cents 


By Wm. H. Totman, Ph.D., Director, and ApELAIDE W. 
GuTHRIE, Dept. of Research, American Museum of 
Safety, New York City. 


This book, designed for workers young and old, is 
written from a practical point of view with a view to 
teaching habits of correct living. It is based upon actual 
shop conditions and discusses helpfully matters of personal 
appearance, cleanliness, and general care of the body, with 
suggestions for a regular morning and evening routine; 
the value of food and drink and a plain talk on the sub- 
ject of alcohol and tobacco; excellent hints on the best 
ways of preparing for the day’s work, and of spending 

# the noon hour, the evening and the vacation period. Other 
chapters take up the choice of an occupation, conduct in 
emergencies, and legal regulations. The illustrations are 
of positive value. 


Morris’s Household Science and Arts 
60 Cents 


By JosEPHINE Morris, Supervisor of Household Science 
and Arts in the Boston Public Schools. 


A practical and helpful book, containing suggestions as 
to the best ways of keeping a house clean and sanitary, 
advice in regard to the care and preparation of wholesome 
foods, and over three hundred recipes for simple and nu- 
tritious dishes. It forms a two years’ course for elemen- 
tary students. Colored plates show the various cuts of 
meats. The volume contains chapters on such useful 
topics as laundering, home nursing, mistakes to be avoided 
in the kitchen, school luncheons, housefurnishing, selected 
menus, and labor-saving housekeeping devices. An in- 
dex and blank pages for notes complete the book. 


Morrow’s Language for Little People 
25 Cents 


By JoHN Morrow, M. S., Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The book contains 180 easy lessons in language—one 
lesson for each day of a nine-months school year. These 
lessons are adapted to pupils of the Second Reader Grade. 
They are based upon the belief that careful practice is 
needed in training children early in life to express their 
own thoughts concerning matters within their own experi- 
ence. Persistent attention to the rules herein indicated, 
and the careful practice of the exercises presented or sug- 
gested, can hardly fail to cultivate and impress the habit 
of using correct English. The clearness, simplicity and 
interesting quality of its various lessons make this an ex- 
cellent introductory volume to be used in connection with 
any series. It is fully illustrated with full-page pictures 
and small cuts in the text. 
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And not one situation only. There are several 
hundred thousand situations to which the Remington 
Typewriter holds the keys—and the only keys. 


If you are going to study shorthand and type- 
writing, the Remington Typewriter gives you your best 
chance because. there are vastly more Remington Type- 
writers in use today than any other make. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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Just Published 


TWO IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


What Children Study and Why 
By CHARLES B. GILBERT 


Formerly Superintendent of Schools, St. Paul, Newark and 
Rochester. 337 pages. $1.50. 





Psychology as Applied to Education 
By DR. P. M. MAGNUSSON 
State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn. 345 pages. Illus- 
trated. $1.50. i 
An up-to-date, well-poised and practical pro- 
nouncement on the application of the principles of 
psychology to the work of teaching. It discusses 
the latest theories of psychology and pedagogy in a 
style so fresh, vigorous and interesting -that the 
reader’s interest is held from first to last.. 


A timely book for teachers on a much-discussed 
subject—the school curriculum—this volume offers 
material that can be found in no other one book— 
material by which to judge all proposed changes and 
reforms in the elementary school course. 


It gives a clear, broad-minded analysis of the 
values of the different subjects taught in elementary 
schools and it relates those subjects to the daily life 
of the pupil in a way that will afford to every 
teacher a wider outlook on the work. 


“Laboratory Psychology,” “Child Study,” “The 
Montessori Method,” “Educational Reorganization,” 
the Boy Scout and Playground Movements are 
a few of the interesting subjects discussed. The 
book is as teachable as it is readable. 
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TROCHE 


For the Voice 

Among public speakers - nee o moet popular throat 
ent an romptly e! °¢ ive, 

— *Convgni Je, 91.00, Sample Free. 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON Bost Mass. 








WE WANT 


We want a few alert, energetic and 
successful schoolmen and women to rep- 
resent us in New York and adjoining 
states in our 


Normal School 


Before planning your summer work 
definitely you certainly owe it to yourself 
to investigate our proposition which is 
extended only to ambitious, progressive 
schoolmen and women. The opportunity 
afforded is unusual and unequalled, the 
work is pleasurable and profitable, and 
the connection permanent, if you wish. 
Address 


SCHOOL METHODS CO., 


Extension Work 


Monroe Building 
cuicaco 





PICTURES FOR 
SCHOOL WORK 


CLOSING OUT THE WELL-KNOWN 
“Harper Black and 
White Prints” 


Illustrative of a great variety of subjects. 
Printed on fine paper 7x9 in. 


1200 Different Pictures 
offered to any school or teacher for 
$1.00 Cash with Order 


Shipping weight of parcel about 20 Ibs., charges 
collect. 








—Send for sample print — 
PRATT INSTITUTE FREE LIBRARY 
Brooklyn, New York 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND WORKS 


ON THE 
NEW YORK LIST 





117—Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand, 
108—Isaac Pitman Shorthand Instructor. 


116—Shorthand Writing Exercises and Exam- 
ination Tests. 
1657—Isaac Pitman Shorthand Dictionary. 


120—Twentieth Century Business Dictation 
and Legal Forms.- 


1241—H, W. Hammond’s Style Book of Busi- 
ness English. 

i21—Charles E. Smith’s Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting. 


8—Charles E. Smith’s Cumulative Speller 
and Shorthand Vocabulary. 





Send for particulars of a free correspondence 
eourse in shorthand for teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York 
In answering 


How Mark Twain Proved It 

When Mark Twain was living 
in Hartford, Conn., where Dr. 
Doane, now Bishop of Albany, 
was rector of an Episcopal 
church, he went to hear one of 
the clergyman’s best sermons. 
After it was over Mark ap- 
proached the Doctor and said 
politely : 

“I have enjoyed your sermon 
this morning. I welcomed it as 
I would an old friend. I havea 
book at home in my library that 
contains every word of it.” 

“Why, that can’t be, Mr. 
Clemens,” replied the rector. 

“All the same, it is so,” 
Twain. 


” rejoined the 


to see that book, 
rector with dignity. 


“All right,” replied Mark; 


pliments a dictionary.—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





No Answer 


when the rather fierce-looking 
father of the girl entered the 
parlor where the timid lover was 
courting her. 
his watch in his hand. 

“Young man,” he said 
brusquely, “do you know what 
time it is?” 

“Y-y-ye-s, sir,” stuttered the | 
| frightened lover, as he scram- 
bled out into the hall; “I—I| 
was just going to leave!” ~ 

After the beau had made a/| 
rapid exit, the father turned to 


ment: 

“What was the matter with 
that fellow? 
down, and I simply wanted to) 
know the time.”—Lippincott’s. | 





Old King Coal 
Was a nervy old soul, 
And a nervy old soul was he, 
For he weighed in his drivers 
with every load of coal, 
And also his shovelers three. 
—Life. 





“Mamma,” said little Bessie, 
who was just learning to make 


figures, “can you make ‘thir- 
teen?’ ” 
“Certainly, my dear,” an- 


swered the mother. 
“Then I wish you’d show me 





said | 


refinem : 
“Well, I certainly should like | ement 


“you shall have it,” and the} 
next morning Doctor Doane re- | 
ceived with Mark Twain’s com- | 


It was scarcely half-past nine | 


| Sub 
The father had | 


the girl and said in astonish-| 


|} CORRECTION FROEBEL NORMAL 


My watch has run | 


Pears 


“A shining coun- 
tenance” is produced 
by ordinary soaps. 


The use of Pears’ 
reflects beauty and 
Pears’ 
leaves the skin soft, 
white and natural. 





Matchless for the complexion 





THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


The Study of Four 
Idylls, college entrance requirements. The Study 
of Ivanhoe, with map. 

For Study Clubs: Study-Guides arranged for 
use with traveling libraries, town libraries, etc. 
jects: Historical Novels and Plays of 
espeare, Idylls of the King, etc. 

Send for descriptive circulars. 
THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 
H. A. DAVIDSON Cambridge, Mass, 


For use in High Schools: 


Sh 
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'SCHOOL SUPPLIES. fet@loene mailed 
* free to Teachers, 

a Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
| Drills > eae Celebrations, Entertainments, 
So s’ Books and Dictionaries. 

Reward and Gite Cards, beeetine, Sewing, Number, 
| Reading, Alphabet and Busy-work Cards, Reports, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
| Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, Beads, 
| Papers, Stars, Festooning, Drapery, Flags, Raffa, 
Sewing Silkette, Needles, Scissors, Blackboards, 
Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all "School Goods, 
Address to A. J. FOUCH &CO., WARREN, FA. 








Kindergarten and Primary 
TRAINING SCHOOL 





oe Kindergarten, Primary and Play- 
| sro , eee. BOARDING and DA 
CHOO Extensive facilities for thorough and 


| quick ak State Certificates. 
| booklet, address 

MARY C. MILLS, Principal 
181 West Avenue BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


CLASS PINS sce 


} FACTORY TO YOU « Nil; 


RAY Far College Schoo, Society or Lodge 
Descriptive catalog with attractive prices mai 
free upon Either styleof Ee tiles 

trated with any three letters and figures, oneortwo \ 

colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 260 each; J 
$2.60 dozen; SILVER PLATE, 100 Aah $1.00 dozen. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 17 BASTIAN BLOG., ROCHESTER. N.Y, 


14th year. For 














how,” continued the little stu- 
dent, “I can make the ‘thirt’ all 
right, but I can’t make the 


‘teen.’ ”""—The Examiner. 


advertisements please mention ‘‘The School Journal’’ 
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FACT AND 


The exchange of public school teachers is a 
corollary to the exchange of college professors. 
A high school instructor in Boston, changing 
places for a year with a teacher of the same 
subject in San Francisco, a primary teacher in 
New Orleans interchanging with another in 
Chicago, are adjustments that would work for 
good to all concerned. There would be necessa- 
rily, in the case of the public schools, certain 
legal adaptations which do not hamper the uni- 
versities, but the benefits that come to the latter 
would certainly accrue to the former, and such 
matters as licenses could be easily arranged. 

An agitation for such a system of exchanges 
has its rise in Denver, where Superintendent 
Smiley is led to remark: 


I can see great good that might come from such an 
arrangement. Of course, each city would have to pay 
the teacher it elected to exchange her regular salary, 
wherever she might go. A year’s experience in another 
environment and in a different system of schools would 
be of great educational value to her. 

* * * 

The board of education of Waukegan, IIli- 
nois, has been passing through troublous times. 
a report of its proceedings at a recent meeting 
notes that certain action was taken on the 
ground “that a large percentage, if not a major- 
ity, of the teachers employed in this city are 
incompetent.” This is a startling statement 
for the educational legislators to make concern- 
ing their employees. Down at the end of the 
report of the same meeting is a small item that 
may contain both confirmation and explanation. 
It is this: 


Miss Lillian Lain, who is assisting in the primary 
work at the Washington School, was. given an increase 


in salary from $25.00 a month to $30.00 a month. 
* * * 


The School Journal has already called atten- 
tion to the snobbishness which underlies the 
gorgeous display of academic costumes at com- 
mencements and celebrations. It is an undem- 
ocratic attempt to separate the educated from 
the unscholastic masses and to create within 
the ranks of the educational nobility a series of 
titular degrees running upward from plain 
baron, through lord, to mighty prince. A Cor- 
nell professor declined an invitation to attend 
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COMMENT 


the dedicatory exercises of the new educational 
building of the state of New York, for the rea- 
son that academic costume was prescribed for 
one function. Another professor in the same 
institution, Doctor Wilder, has this to say pub- 
licly of this fast increasing furor for educa- 
tional insignia: 

Candid and careful consideration confirms the opinion 
that, excepting perhaps the plain gown for the first 
degree, obviating social distinctions, the so-called aca- 
demic costume is ostentatious, needless, childish or bar- 
baric, and inappropriately expensive; its rapid and 
general adoption, so far from evidencing its intrinsic 
value and probable permanence, exemplifies the survival 
of simian proclivities in the human race. 


But why except the gown of the first degree? 
* * * 


Speaking of democracy, the one excellent fea- 
ture of the legislative attempt to transfer au- 
thority from the board of superintendents of 
the city of New York to the board of education 
is the democratic tendency of the proposed 
legislation. Without that view of the case the 
movement has no justification. A body of pro- 
tessional educators certainly should know more 
about the conduct of a system of schools than 
does a body of laymen. But finaily the matter 
comes to a question of doing rather than of 
knowing, to a question of keeping in touch with 
the people rather than with the doctrines of 
Pestalozzi and the latest batch of statistics. 

A writer in a New York paper charges, 


The board of superintendents, with Dr. Maxwell at 
its head, has not been sensitive to the will of the peo- 
ple. The distrust of politics, the fear of bringing poli- 
tics into the schools, has been used as a scarecrow to 
keep the board of superintendents independent of the 
public to such a degree that it has become a bureauc- 
racy, lifeless, isolated, despotic, caught in gray routine, 
and difficult of access. 3 

If these charges be true, and we doubt it very 
much, then some remedy should be promptly ap- 
plied, and that remedy should not be the shift- 
ing of courses-of-study-making to the board of 
education, but the remodeling of the board of 


superintendents to the effect that they can no 


longer be charged with being “independent of 
the public, lifeless, isolated, despotic and diffi- 
cult of access.” 
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The charge that the public school budget of 
Milwaukee is extravagant has incited the school 
board of that city to make a compilation of the 
educational expenditures of the larger cities. 
The bond issues for school buildings were not 
included in the figures and the actual expendi- 
tures of what may be called the educational mil- 
lionaire cities are here given as reported for 
1909, the last year for which comparative fig- 
ures could be obtained: 
New York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Boston 


$28,685,646 
8,887,237 
5,865,840 
4,169,969 
2,935,941 
2,754,442 
2,038,034 
1,980,710 
1,914,411 
1,754,716 
1,713,744 
1,706,224 
1,664,250 
1,664,171 
1,629,211 
1,518,766 
1,327,129 
1,183,716 
1,156,412 


Cleveland 
Washington 
Pittsburgh 
Newark 

Los Angeles 
Detroit 
Cincinnati 


Baltimore 

San Francisco 
Minneapolis 
Milwaukee 


Kansas City 
Portland 1,134,200 
Indianapolis 1,064,644 

New Orleans, Columbus, Rochester, St. Paul 
and Toledo fall below the million point, in the 
order named, all, however, spending over three- 
quarters of a million for their public schools. 

* * * 

Some persons do not remember that Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft was once offered the 
presidency of Yale University and counts it 
as one of his proudest memories. James A. 
Garfield never wearied of recalling that he was 
once president of little Hiram College in Ohio, 
that he himself had converted out of an insti- 
tute into a college. After the presidency, 
Thomas Jefferson gloried in the fact that he 
was made rector of the University of Virginia. 
John Quincy Adams was for two years a pro- 
fessor at Harvard. Chester A. Arthur was 
once an academy principal in Vermont. 

These are merely illustrative instances. 

Of the twelve or fifteen men, now alive, who 
will yet be presidents of the people of the 
United States, at least four will have had expe- 
rience as teachers. 

2 oa * 

It pleases The School Journal to reprint the 
following editorial, taken from the St. Louis 
Times, regarding a member of our educa- 
tional directorate and to add that St. Louis has 
had three great city school superintendents, 
W. T. Harris, F. Louis Soldan and Ben Blewett, 
with the result that the schools of the city are 
probably, all things considered, and so far as 
such a matter can be estimated, the best of all 
in American large cities. 
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“Supt. Ben Blewett, of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, is a prophet who is not without honor 
in his own country, but of the various honors 
which have come to him—including his election 
to the presidency of the department of super- 
intendents of the National Education Associa- 
tion—we believe that none is so notable as that 
which comes to him with the signing, by Gov- 
ernor Major, of the Kinney bill, authorizing 
cities or school districts to extend the school 
age limit to children of five, and’to those who 
are over twenty. 

“The superintendent has had a long and an 
uphill fight in his efforts to increase the effi- 
ciency of the public schools; but he has mani- 
fested an undefeatable spirit, together with a 
happy faculty of enlisting the support of able 
lieutenants, including Senator Kinney. 

“The defeat of a constitutional amendment 
last fall might have dampened the ardor of any 
man not so completely convinced of the justice 
of his cause; but this setback only served to 
bring out Mr. Blewett’s vigorous and resource- 
ful fighting spirit. 

“The St. Louis Times congratulates him upon 
his victory, and congratulates the state upon 
the fact that a tremendous advantage has been 
gained for tens of thousands of people who 
have been, heretofore, gravely handicapped by 
an ill-advised restriction of the law.” 


HOW IT IS TO BE DONE 
The board of education of New York thinks 
that it knows more about education than does 
the board of superintendents, whom it has now 
instructed to prepare a revised course of study 
upon the basis of the following scheme, viz.: 


MINIMUM PROGRAMME 


Year. 1 2 3 4 
Opening Exercises .. 40 40 40 40 
Phys. training, etc... 300 150 150 150 
English grammar, com- 

position, reading, 

spelling, jemmanal 620 650 650 500 
Geography 5 120 
History and civics. 90 of Gi20} ats 
amen vero G 90 aaee 

rawing and construc- 

tion wor " SS 90 {- B18 
Sewing and cooking ox 30 
Shopwork rT ae 
Music 60 

1200 1080 1110 
300 420 390 


1500 1500 1500 


1200 1230 1290 1210 1200 
800 270 210 290 300 


1500 1500 1500 1500 1500 


Unassigned 


Among the other orders issued to the educa- 
tors are these, viz.: 


1. More time to be devoted to English. 

2. More drawing for boys. 

3. Shopwork for boys in the 5th and 6th 
years as well as later. 

4. More commercial geography. 

5. No science or nature study as such. 
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6. No music other than note singing below 
7th year. 

7. No foreign languages in the elementary 
schools. 

8. Less time for physical culture. 

9. No English history as such. 

10. More practical cookery. 

11. In one school in each borough in the 7th 
and 8th years, three courses instead of one, 
viz.: An academic course, a commercial course, 
and a vocational course. 


Undoubtedly some of these recommendations 
are valuable. 

Every physician carries about in his case a 
considerable number of remedies; one or more 
of them would do one or more persons good 
almost any day. But it takes a competent phy- 
sician to diagnose and to prescribe. 

Many persons are dead because their physi- 
cians did not give the right remedies; and still 
more are dead because laymen prescribed for 
them or they tried to doctor themselves. 

What is an expert? And why? 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
N. E. A. Committee Report 


One of the best reports ever sent out by any 
institution respecting the interests of education 
is that just issued by the National Education 
Association as the findings of its committee 
upon teachers’ salaries and the cost of living. 
The chairman of the committee is President 
Joseph Swain, of Swarthmore College; and the 
other members are Professor Ernest C. Moore, 
Yale University ; District Superintendent Grace 
C. Strachan, New York; President David B. 
Johnson, Winthrop Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege; Professor Harlan Updegraff, Northwest- 
ern University, and Principal James Ferguson, 
Polytechnic High School, San Francisco. 

Much of the work appears to have been done 
by Robert C. Brooks, executive secretary, 
N. E. A. The active co-operation of the United 
States Bureau of Education, of the Census Bu- 
reau, and of various other agencies was se- 
cured. The total result is a book of nearly 350 
pages, compact with facts and figures and 
interpretations. 

Much of the information conveyed will sur- 
prise even persons of supposedly large general 
and special experience in the fields of education 
and of economics; but most of it tends strongly 
to confirm prevalent opinion. 

Says the report upon page xi of the Intro- 
duction, “Measured by wholesale prices, a 
teacher whose salary had remained fixed at 
$1,000 since 1897 would have had no greater 
purchasing power in 1911 than $693.76 pos- 
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sessed in the earlier year.” To turn the mat- 
ter around, the city that paid its average 
teacher $500 in 1897 and still pays $500 has 
virtually reduced the salary to $347. Or to 
state it yet otherwise, where beginners received 
$400 in 1897 and where beginners now receive 
$600, the beginners of 1913 are better off to 
the extent of only $16. It is an epoch of the 
depreciation of money and the appreciation of 
goods and services. 

The committee studied five cities closely— 
New Haven, Cincinnati, Hamilton, Atlanta and 
Denver. Of course, no report can be fully con- 
clusive that does not study every city, village, 
and rural district of the land. In these five 
cities, only one teacher in eight is a man; only 
one woman teacher in twelve is married. Every 
man under twenty-five is unmarried, while 
every man over fifty is married. The married 
men have on the average two children. Of the 
single women, more than half are responsible 
for the support of at least one other person, 
usually an aged parent or younger brother or 
sister. Of the married men, three in five own 
their homes, with or without mortgage. The 
younger women teachers have lower salariés 
and greater demands upon them to help depend- 
ents than have the older teachers. 

In 1911, in Cincinnati and Hamilton, only 
two-thirds of the unmarried women grade 
teachers saved any money; in New Haven and 
Denver, only three-fifths; and in Atlanta, only 
one-third. Not to be able to save any money, 
though at work upon wages, represents a very 
serious economic situation. 

Of 1,600 teachers in these five cities, thirteen 
had property exceeding $5,000 in value. To 
acquire that much, or even half that, is to begin 
to consider how one may escape from the finan- 
cial thraldom of teaching. 

This great report contains scores of statisti- 
cal tables and has been prepared in the light of 
modern economic science. It is highly interest- 
ing to find among many letters included one 
from Robert Hunter, the millionaire socialist. 

It is a familiar but scarcely realized fact that 
the average ages of teachers vary greatly in 
different cities; Cincinnati and Denver women 
grade teachers average thirty-eight years old, 
Hamilton and New Haven teachers thirty-three 
years old; and Atlanta teachers twenty-eight 
years old. 

But our space available is too small to cite 
other examples of the significant facts incorpo- 
rated in this report. Join the National Educa- 
tion Association ; and secure it. To any teacher, 
it is of the highest professional value and in- 
terest. 


Of the fifty cities of this country with 100,000 inhabi- 
tants or over, seven have state normal schools, thirty- 
three have city normal or training schools, and but ten 
have neither. Twenty-five smaller cities have city train- 
ing schools. There are one hundred state normal schools 
in the country. 

















THE POINT OF VIEW 








Eureka! 


The discovery—or is it the invention?—of 
the year is the Thorndike-Hillegas essayometer. 
Here at one stroke of genius we have litera- 
ture, the high, ennobling cultural subject of 
the schools, literature—once vaguely estimated 
as top-notch, excellent, good, fair, poor, rot— 
reduced, scientifically reduced, to precise, inva- 
riable percentages and parts of percentages. 
And, what’s more, this great feature in peda- 
gogy is getting prompt recognition. Even 
through the smoke of Pittsburgh somebody up 
in a high school writes to The English Journal 
that “Soon we shall think it ridiculous to meas- 
ure compositions by excellent, good, and fair.” 
Listen to that, will you? And then contem- 
plate that since Holmes, Dickens, Macaulay and 
Emerson have given us certain compositions, it 
will soon be ridiculous to speak of them as ex- 
cellent, good, and fair when you can run ’em 
through the Thorndike-Hillegas meter and get 
’em stamped with their exact literary measure. 
No more inexact terms, no uncertainty. Arnold 
Bennett 61, Bernard Shaw 48, William J. 
Bryan 79. Maybe not those figures, but figures 
exact of some kind. 


Broadening the Use 

This remarkable triumph in literature fore- 
tells the reign of uniformity and exactitude in 
all the subjects of our bulging:curriculum. The 
glorious time is near when the marking of a 
paper in arithmetic will be the same to a deci- 
mal fraction, whether it be submitted to a 
teacher in Korea, in Patagonia or on Morning- 
side Heights. To prove that this is not a mere 
pedagogical assertion, I have appointed a com- 
mittee of one to apply the new device to geog- 
raphy. This committee of one is certainly 
unique in number and cannot be confused with 
the famous committees of one hundred, eight, 
twelve, fifty and other numerals, those famous 
committees which have successively revolution- 
ized—in a Central American manner — the 
province of pedagogy. 

I want to say parenthetically that I am not 
this committee of one. She reports as follows: 


Preliminary Statement 

This committee, inspired by the example of 
the teachers of English in the Thorndike- 
Hillegas scale for measurement of quality of 
English composition, have got together to es- 
tablish a scale of marking in geography. We 
are convinced that no answer whatever is 
worthless; the only question, therefore, is how 
to grade answers systematically, so that as lit- 
tle difference as possible may be found in dif- 


ferent schools or among the teachers in the 
same school. 

Five hundred answers to the question, what 
and where is the District of Columbia, were 
examined and pigeon-holed in fifty classes, the 
answers in each class being of about the same 
grade of intelligence. As there were no utterly 
imbecile answers, we supplied one ourselves in 
order to establish a zero grade. 

These papers were submitted to a hundred 
teachers of geography, who graded them inde- 
pendently. After various widely different 
gradings had been noted we submitted all to a 
patent process with the result that we have 
now thirteen grades established. These we 
publish for the guidance of teachers in geog- 
raphy. The process by which we arrived at 
these grades will be — in monograph 
form for the elect. 


Explanations 

It will be perceived in the appended scale, 0 
was given where the answer placed the District 
of Columbia at the antipodes, although there is 
a figurative significance in making the district 
an island. 

The difference in excellence between the val- 
ues of A and B is the same as that between D 
and F, the latter being just four times as good 
as B. The imagination, founded on a confu- 
sion of terms, in B and C, show a great advance 
upon A. 

In view of the belief of the United States in 
arbitration, G takes a higher place than E. Of 
course, when we come to I there is obviously 
an advance, the name of an ex-president being 
associated with the district. 


The Scale 
A (0) 
The District of Columbia is where there ain’t islands, 
in the south-east of Asha it is a island. 


B_ (10) 
The Distrik of Columbia is the place where Columbus 
lived. It is in South Amerika. 


C (25) 
The District of Columbia is a place where Columbus 
landed. It is in Central America. 


D (80) 
The District of Columbia is where St. Patrick and 
snakes was. In Scotland in the Pasifik. 


E (385) 
The Distrik of Columbia is the gem of the Ocean. It 
is in South Carolina. 
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F (40) 
District of Columbia is where they make laws for 
Canada. it is on the pacific side. 


G (47) 
The Districk of Columbia is the dove of Peace. 
in the hague. 


it is 


H (58): 
The districk of Columbia is the United States capitol 
it is in Virginia. 
I (58) 
Virginia and Maryland is the districk of Columbia. 
It is where Roosevelt lives when. he wasn’t in Clam Bay. 


J (62) 
The district of Columbia is where Congress has 
speaking desks and bath tubs and books. 


K (67) 
The district of columbia is where Washington lead 
the Americans and wanted to live. He looked into it 
from the hights of Mt. Vernon, but never got there. 


L (75) 
The districk of Columbia is a place in Washington 
which is owned by all the United States. The White 
house and Taft is there. 


M (81) 
The district of Columbia is where we have inaugu- 
rashun. It is a good ways from Nebraska near Ohio 
but closer to the Atlantic ocean. 


What They Know of Men 


Here are some pupils’ answers that are the 
real thing. This statement is not intended to 
cast any reflections on the foregoing paper, not 
at all. But it seems necessary to assert this 
genuineness because some editors make up an- 
swers that are evidently fictitious. Why they 
should do so is not apparent; for any teacher 
in the land could supply from his own experi- 
ence statements as ridiculous as any of the fol- 
lowing. These answers were not made up. 
They were actually written a few weeks ago by 
pupils in a city whose identity is disclosed by 
internal evidence. In fact, those who know 
that city can locate that school, from the same 
internal proof, within a block or two. 

The pupils who wrote these papers were in 
the last year of the grammar school—low 
school candidates for the high school. The 
principal wanted to know what these children 
knew of men dead and living. So the names of 
ten such men were written upon the board and 
the pupils asked to make one statement about 
each of them. Some of these short biographies 
are here given. 

It may be of interest to know that of Colonel 
Goethals no pupil in the class examined could 
say a word. 


Here Are the Answers 


Moses was a great Jew about a thousand years ago 
when Adamineaf was living. God liked Moses very 
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much so he thought he would give him a kiss. Ged 
kissed Moses and Moses died. 

Moses was the nearest man to God. 

He told God what to do. 

Moses was once found in the water swimming, so a 
lady went over and took him as for her child. 

Moses brought the Jews to America. 

Roosevelt is under the Moses party. 

Moses grows on a bush and smells sweet. 

Moses was one of the greatest Jews of olden times. 
He said; If the people can’t be clean outside, they 
should be clean inside. 

Julius Cesar was a Roman soldier and married Ro- 
meo, a Roman girl. Cwsar was a good man and he 
died. 

Cesar is a doctor on Lewis Street, and he buys nice 
dresses for his wife. 

Julius Cesar had a friend who killed him and Julius 
said that was the only enemy he had. 

Francis Scott Key is a nice old woman that lives on a 
farm. 

Francis Scott Key is Roosevelts double. 

Francis Scott Key is the woman who made the Star 
Spangled Banner. 

Marconi is a cake we eat. 

Marconi was a friend of Cesar. 

Wilbur Wright was a great man who used to wright 
poultry. 

Wilbur Wright was a good general and was a flying 
kind of man. ~ 

Wilbur Wright is a detective in the Rosenthal case 
and is after Jip the Blood and Lefty Louis. 

- Wilbur Wright is a kind of chocolate. 

Rhinelander Waldo is head of the grafters. 

Rhinelander Waldo fiew in an aeroplane many, many 
times. 

He wrote the song of the Rhine. 

Woodrow Wilson is a book of fairy tales. 


The Moral 


When this literature was handed me I looked 
it over with some amusement and sorrow. 
Here, said I, is evidence enough for the diagno- 
sis in the famous question—What’s the matter 
with our public schools? No use of calling in 
the pedagogical experts and trying to digest 
their statistics. I then proceeded to formulate 
the case briefly—so briefly that it would take 
but a column of The School Journal to print 
these conclusions. As I pondered the matter a 
teacher appeared on the scene whose judgment, 
clarity and terseness are not easily matched 
among the people of that vocation. 

“Here,” said I, “read this set of answers and 
then tell me what is the matter with our pupils 
in the schools.” . 

The paper was read and as it was cast lightly 
upon the desk the verdict came in one word. 
That word tells the whole matter so much bet- 
ter than the projected column, so much better 
than some whole volumes of reports of investi- 
gations, that it 1s printed here in large type: 


STUFFED. 


- WELLAND HENDRICK. 
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CHANGING GEOGRAPHICAL FACTS OF THE TIMES 














A Forty-second Street Geography Lesson 


Tribute was laid upon all parts of the earth 
for material for the new Central Station, 
opened for traffic a few weeks ago, in New 
York. A reporter of The Post nas been look- 
ing up the geography of the different elements 
of the building. From his account we learn 
that from our neighbor, Canada, came the 
sleepers cut from its spruce trees and laid un- 
der the rails of the train yard, and the white 
kalsined plaster for the walls of the station 
and ceiling decorations. England produced the 
hydraulic bumper, while Wales furnished tile. 
Beautifully marked Caen stone, Bassville and 
Chassignelle marble were imported from 
France to lend their aid in completing the artis- 
tic touches to the finish of the station, and Italy 
gave the best it had of its marbles. Italy also 
sent liberal quantities of her travertine, a stone 
which was used in ancient as well as modern 
Rome, notable examples of its use being the 
Coliseum and the world’s greatest, St. Peter’s 
Cathedral. 

South America gave the station all the as- 
phalt block it has, this material coming from 
Venezuela, the remainder of the component 
parts of the great station being the product of 
North American soil. Fifteen states are 
among the contributors. 


New York furnished nineteen of the sixty-six 
classifications, among them being brick, archi- 
tectural terra-cotta, elevators, machines, and 
controllers, ventilating apparatus, clocks, orna- 
mental iron, oak seats and trim and carborun- 
dum. 

Pennsylvania, which comes next in point of 
kinds and quantity, furnished the sheet iron, 
rubber and cork flooring, glass, tapestry tile, 
cement, steel, and lead. Michigan sent the cop- 
per trim and roofing, maple flooring and other 
materials, while New Jersey, which stands 
third in the list of contributing states, fur- 
nished brick, paint, electric wiring, plumbing 
fixtures, cars, counterweight frames, cables, 
and channel supports. 

Arizona supplied ornamental bronze, Indiana 
sent electric meters, and Kansas gave of its ce- 
ment beds. Ohio sent hydrated lime, metal 
furniture, and wire lath; Alabama, pine floor- 
ing, and Tennesee is represented by its marble, 
which is regarded as one of the best flooring 
materials obtainable. The wood block was 
grown in Virginia; Massachusetts sent fire hose 
and tile, and Connecticut the hardware, such as 
locks, bolts and other trimmings. 

It would be a lesson of itself to check up this 


list in the geography—an education for the pu- 
pil and a test of the textbook. 


The Short Cut to Peking 

China has opened her shortest cut from the 
entrepot of Shanghai, on the sea, to the capital 
of Peking. Eariy in December through traffic 
was opened from Pukow, on the Yangtze river 
(opposite Nanking), to Tientsin, and a journey 
is now possible from Shanghai to Peking in 
forty hours as against five days by the previous 
shortest route. The newly opened line makes 
the total rail distance from Shanghai to Pe- 
king some 892 miles, which is broken only by 
the Yangtze river at Nanking. The first 
through train to run over the line left on De- 
cember 4, and two trains per week are now run- 
ning. The trains are provided with dining-cars 
and comfortable sleeping-cars, and, with the ex- 
ception of the break at Nanking, passengers 
may make the journey in comparative luxury. 

Penetrating as it does a vast agricultural 
plain, the new line promises to be a source of 
abundant revenue to the government, and 
should be equally as profitable as the excellent 
revenue-producing lines in the northern system 
if efficiently conducted. 


Adrianople as a Business Center 

The war which has waged about Adrianople 
suggests the question of the importance of that 
locality in the usual course of peaceful industry. 
The city is situated at the confluence of the 
Maritza, Tunja, and Arda rivers, about one 
hundred and forty miles northwest of Constan- 
tinople, and on the railway between that place 
and Belgrade, Servia. It was rebuilt from an 
old Thracian city by the Roman emperor Ha- 
drian, after whom it was named, and from 1361 
to 1453 was the seat of the Ottoman govern- 
ment. The sultan’s palace is still standing, but 
in a state of decay. The city has manufacto- 
ries of silks, woolens, and linens, besides dye 
works and tanneries. Prior to the present dis- 
turbed conditions there it had a population of 
about 70,000, half of whom were Turks, the 
rest Bulgarians, Armenians, and Jews. The 
province of Adrianople, of which the city is the 
capital, has an area of 14,822 square miles and 
a population of 1,064,000. The United States 
has no consular representative at Adrianople, 
and this information concerning trade condi- 
tions is taken from the report of the British 
consul at that place. 

The 1911 harvest in the province of Adrian- 
ople was better than any for the previous six 
years. The prosperity of the district, which is 
a purely agricultural one, depends entirely on 
the success of the crops. Climatic conditions 
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favor the growth of cereais, but peasant culti- 
vators had but small stocks of seed on hand, 
so that even with the assistance of the local 
authorities a considerable amount of land re- 
mained uncultivated. The poorer classes also 
suffered from the fact that a series of disas- 
trous years had forced them to borrow money. 
Because of the bad pasturage forage was dear 
and many peasants sold their cattle. 

In spite of these drawbacks, the year was a 
good one for agriculture, the quality of the 
crops, especially oats and barley, being good 
and prices ruling high. That section of the 
population which is engaged in the cocoon in- 
dustry also enjoyed a good season, though ex- 
porters suffered from the limited demand for 
cocoons in France and Italy. Up to the close of 
September everything pointed to a highly suc- 
cessful year commercially. It is therefore par- 
ticularly unfortunate that the close of the 
month should have witnessed the outbreak of 
the Turko-Italian war, coinciding as it did with 
the end of the harvest season, since that is nor- 
mally the busiest period in the commercial 
world of this district. 

How’s the Fishing? 

This is a question that suggests sport; but 
to the hardy men who for a livelihood fish in 
the seas, and to the consumer burdened with 
the high price of living, the question is purely 
a business proposition. Here are some reports 
of the catch of sardines, lobsters and cod for 
the past twelve months: 

Along the coast of Brittany the descendants 
of the fishermen who first crossed to the fishing 
banks of North America are mourning the poor 
catch of sardines off the coast of France. It 
is noticed that in past years the fish which 
abounded along the coast of Brittany seem to 
have almost disappeared therefrom, or at least 
the sardine shoals are no longer to be found 
close to the shore as formerly, and seem to be 
now in the offing. The fishermen being poorly 
equipped cannot go too far off from the coast, 
and the consequence is that their catch is tri- 
fling. They are unable to supply the factories 
with a sufficient quantity of fish, and when they 
secure a good catch try to sell it at very high 
prices. Over one hundred factories were closed 
on January 1, 1913. The manufacturers’ deci- 
sion affects quite a number of industries, such 
as .tin-can factories and olive-oil manufactures. 
In Brittany alone over 50,000 people will thus 
be put out of employment. If the matter is not 
arranged between the canners and the fisher- 
men, French sardines will be very scarce in the 
markets of the world. 

Those who have asked the price of lobsters in 
the markets during the past season will be pre- 
pared to hear that the Nova Scotia catch has 
been poor. Although the winter was mild in 


most parts of the United States, owing to cold 
weather and resulting freezing over of the 
smaller harbors along the west coast from Hali- 
fax to the Bay of Fundy, the lobster season 
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closed early. The crustacean fishers were har- 
assed by a succession of severe gales since the 
open period commenced on December 15; al- 
though-the prized ones have appeared in abund- 
ance during the rare opportunities afforded for 
successful operations, the great loss of gear and 
absence of favorable weather have tended to 
leave those engaged in this industry consider- 
ably on the wrong side of the ledger. Com- 
pared with other years there has been practi- 
cally no catch of consequence and little stock 
remains held for the tentative offers of the Bos- 
ton and foreign buyers. 

The same story of poor fishing comes from 
the report of the catch of cod along the Cana- 
dian shores. However, the prices were better 
—better for the fishermen—and their returns 
for the season were about normal. 


The Stars and Stripes in Tripoli 


The commerce of the United States is no lon- 
ger troubled by the pirates of Tripoli; and this 
for two good reasons: there is no foreign com- 
merce of the United States and there are no 
pirates. Considering the American ships that 
once competed for the carrying trade of the 
world, it is a little strange to learn from Consul 
Wood of Tripoli that it was an event of more 
than passing notice in the commerce of that 
port during December last, and of special inter- 
est to persons interested in the development 
of the American mercantile marine, when the 
American steamship Corozal, direct from New- 
port News, with a cargo of 3,500 tons of Ameri- 
can oats, arrived in that harbor. The Corozal 
is 3,063 tons gross, 1,942 tons net, with a crew 
of thirty-three, is the property of the New York 
& Porto Rico Steamship Company, and is the 
first American cargo steamer ever seen at that 
port. The Corozal sailed from Newport News 
on November 22 and arrived off port on De- 
cember 12. 


A Toothbrush from Nature 


The stems of several different shrubs and 
trees here are used by the natives of Santo Do- 
mingo in the nature of a toothbrush, or as what 
the natives call a “chew stick.” Among others 
the stems of the orange, the lemon, and the 
membrillo or quince tree are used on account of 
the agreeable flavor of these woods. But the 
most commonly used is a plant ordinarily called 
“guano,” which is probably the same as the one 
called in Spanish “palma de guano,” with the 
scientific name Trynax argentea. Guano grows 
in large quantities in the vicinity of Bani and 
San Cristobal. The natives use the green stem, 
the end of which they chew up and use in the 
nature of a toothbrush. It is said that the na- 
tives of Porto Rico, Jamaica, and other West. 
Indian countries allow the chewsticks to be- 
come dry before using them. Although there 
has apparently never been any sale of the plant 
guano, it has been suggested that a market for 
such agreeable toothbrushes might be found in 
the United States. 














MY DIARY 
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[Mary is the youngest child of a large, well-to-do 
family, but she desires freedom. Her father finds a 
school for her, which, though wretchedly poor, she im- 
mediately loses upon the death of the director, her 
father’s friend. She gets a better school soon, but her 
own father dies, leaving her enough money to go away 
to school herself.] 


CHAPTER VI 
PARADOXICAL CHANGES OUT OF AND INTO MYSELF 


How the years flew by at Mead College! I 
had no thought of time, and very little thought 
of anything except myself. I was, however, 
learning, learning. Most of what I now think 
of Mead College is brand new; I did not see it 
then, and my diary tells a story quite different 
from what I see now in my life there. 

So I’m just going to mix up that old diary 
record and my present opinions, and put down 
all the truth, as I now see it. 

I entered junior prep. in Mead College. I 


had two years of study ahead before I could . 


become a college freshman. And I was already 
eighteen. The president told me that perhaps, 
if I studied hard and kept well, they would 
let me take the four years’ college course in 
three years, so that I could be graduated in five 
years after entrance. That made me glad. 
And I needed to feel glad at times anyway. 
I wasn’t built to be doleful or to maunder along 
every day. Anyone can see that. There is 
some red in my hair; that is, there was until I 
got so old, so old! For I am old now. Still 
I don’t feel so old as I did one dreadful day 
at Mead College the first winter. 

Father died in the spring. And I came to 
Mead the next September. Every Saturday I 
wrote a letter home to mother, and for some 
months she wrote me a letter back. 

When Christmas time came on, mother wrote 
for me to stay at Mead and not try to come 
home; but one of the biggest girls in a college 
class several years ahead of mine invited me 
to go all the way east to Philadelphia and stay 
with her. I had the finest kind of time there, 
for she took me around to see the city, and had 
an afternoon tea party for me. Lots of her 
high school girl friends came to her house. I 
had visited Detroit and Toledo and Cleveland 
before; but I had never seen an old eastern 
city. Of course, I went to Independence Hall, 
and I saw where many famous Americans had 
lived. I did not like the houses in rows, where 
every one was just the same as every one else. 
But Martha Fried did not live in a block of red 
brick houses with white stoops. She lived with 
her father in a great corner house in the oldest 
part of Philadelphia; a house of brick, painted 
yellow, with marble trimmings. Very rich peo- 


ple had built and lived in it about the time of 
Biddle’s Bank of the United States. The Frieds 
kept boarders there, and they sent Martha way 
off to Mead College because it was not an ex- 
pensive one to which to go. Martha’s father 
was very old and feeble; he had been a printer 
in his time. Martha’s mother was dead; and 
the present Mrs. Fried was the third wife, with 
no children. She and Martha were good 
friends, however. It was just a little family— 
the father, the stepmother and an older half- 
sister of Martha’s, who was a widow. And 
that is the way they came to run a boarding- 
house, which her father owned. They meant 
to help Martha become a teacher and rise in 
the world. 

After I got back to Mead College I continued 
to write home every week;.but, as mother did 
not always write in reply, I sometimes wrote to 
my brother Sam. 

It was in March that the dreadful news came. 
Somehow it made me feel much worse than 
even my father’s death. Of course, I had been 
lonely without him. Often, evenings at college, 
I was homesick to see him and to talk to him, 
because he was always interested in me and 
interesting to me. Still, the girls used to fly 
about from room to room in the college dormi- 
tory, telling one another things or getting help 
in lessons, so that I did not have much time to 
pine. 

One Tuesday morning I got a short note from 
brother Sam. I must set it down right here: 


“Dear Mary: 

“When. you write to mother next, please ad- 
dress her Mrs. James Wallace. He married 
her last Wednesday. 

“Your loving brother, 
“SAM.” 


That did the business with me. It just made 
me so sick that I undressed in my room and 
went to bed and cried and cried. About noon 
some of the girls came in to find why I 
hadn’t been to the Virgil and physics and Eng- 
lish and advanced geometry classes. They 
found me sound asleep, but woke me up. I 
wouldn’t tell them what was the matter. 

So my own mother had married James Wal- 
lace, and had never told me a word about it! 
I just hated her from that minute. I know 
it was wicked of me to be so angry, but just 
think what that marrying meant. My father 
was a good man and a smart man, too. Every- 
body either respected or feared him; and most 
persons also liked him. And that James Wal- 
lace! Why, he was a perfectly worthless, lazy 
storekeeper in a village five miles away. It 
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He was a divorced man. 


was terrible, too! 
And she wasn’t 


His wife got the divorce. 
dead yet. 

Once I had heard a man say to another man, 
years and years ago, “Wallace has a way with 
women.” And my mother had married him, 
married him! I just guessed that he had gone 
to live in our house, my own father’s house. I 
wished that I had never been born, I wished 
that father had never married my mother. 

And that wasn’t all. Mother had married 
that miserable, little, foppish, lazy Wallace, 
and had never given me a word of warning. 
She did not love me; and I was her youngest 
child! She was a monster; and I think so yet. 

A few days later she herself wrote to me. 
She just explained that she was too lonely to 
live without a man in the house, and that Wal- 
lace would look after her business affairs. She 
told me to come home whenever I felt like it. 

What she didn’t say was worse. That was 
my home. I had a right to stay there all the 
time. I did not need to be invited. I wished 
that my father’s ghost would visit her and tell 
her what rights his own daughter had. 

Worst was what I thought. I wished never 
to see her again. 

Oh, I was weeks and weeks getting over that 
dreadful shock. 

All that time I didn’t do very well in my 
lessons. And that is the way I came to know 
my teachers at Mead College better. The term 
was going to end in June, and I had to find 
some place to stay and, if possible, some work 
to do, through the long summer vacation. I 
had money enough, but I wanted my time fully 
occupied by work for wages. So I talked with 
my teachers. 

Until this period of my life I scarcely knew 
that I was alive, or that I was myself, or that 
I was different from anyone and everyone else. 
My teachers hurt my feelings dreadfully; and 
that is how I came to know myself and them. 

I am not going to tell all that my teachers 
said to me. I am going only to tell the worst 
of what they said, only what woke me up to 
be what I am. For it was mother’s marriage 
with that man which made me what I am; or, 
rather, it is what my teachers said to me 
then. f 

I just discovered what Mead College was. 
It had five hundred students and forty teach- 
ers; more than half the students and a deal 
less than half the teachers were in the prep. 
department. Before I got through being hazed 
by the teachers for my anger at mother I found 
out a lot of things. The prep. teachers got 
only five or eight hundred dollars a year, while 
the college teachers got a thousand or fifteen 
hundred dollars. Compared with father, even 
President Bream was a poor man; his salary 
was only three thousand dollars, and he did not 
own even the house that he lived in. He was 
seldom in Morrowville, where Mead College 
was, but spent most of his time in the East beg- 
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ging money for the college or in the west giv- 
ing lectures for money in order to maintain a 
decent figure in college circles. In consequence, 
every teacher did what he chose, or, rather, 
what she chose, for Mead College had only 
twelve men teachers, the rest being unmarried 
women. 

The first person who sailed into me for be- 
ing despondent after that news about mother’s 
leaving our family was Mrs. Robinson, the dor- 
mitory matron. “You’re just making yourself 
sick and me sick and everyone else sick over 
nothing,” she cried. 

“Nothing?” I answered angrily. 
think it is nothing——” 

But she stopped me by putting her soft, big 
right hand upon my lips. 

“Yes,” she said, “it’s nothing. You’re weaned 
now. You’ve got to forget the past and go 
ne the world alone and make a place for your- 
self.” 

“Oh!” I found a chance to reply, “I’ve a good 
brother and two thousand dollars.” 

“Well, don’t tell anyone, or there’ll come along 
some man who will make love to your two 
thousand dollars, and perhaps some other man 
will be afraid to marry you because of your 
big brother. You must stop thinking about 
yourself, and then you’ll stop talking about 
yourself. Forget yourself. Everyone has a 
story ; but I don’t bore even myself with my own 
story.” 

That was pretty hard for me to stand, but 
the next adviser hit harder. She was the 
teacher of the natural sciences. And I guess 
that I learned then more about human beings 
than I ever did in all the rest of-my life. 

Mrs. Robinson was a fat, white, motherly, 
silent, smiling widow of fifty-five years, more 
or less; Anne Arnold was‘a tall, brown, talka- 
tive, hard-faced maiden of forty years. She 
corralled me in the lower corridor of the prep. 
oe hall, and this is part of what she 
said: 

“Mary, what’s the matter with you lately? 
You’ve flunked almost every day for a month 
in my physics class. Have your brains played 
out? You don’t eat enough, do you?” 

“The stuff here in the ‘dorm’ is horrid,” I 
answered rudely. 

“Too bad, too bad,” Miss Arnold replied; and 
I watched her staring, liquid, dark-brown eyes. 
“But the food is scientifically correct to nour- 
ish human beings. The trouble is that you 
don’t understand what a human being is; for 
example, your own mother.” 

“My mother?” I asked. “Well, what do you 
know about my mother?” 

“A human being, Mary,” said the teacher, in 
what seemed to me an artificial, modulated, 
rhetorical tone, “is a mechanical structure, a 
chemical engine, a biological organism with a 
long history, and incidentally at times has a 
little self-consciousness that we call psychol- 


ogy.” 


“Do you 
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I had heard all those words before, but I 
had never put the ideas together that way. 

“Your mother,” she went on, drawling more 
than ever, “like every other human being, was 
a complex of ancient biologic forms all the way 
from sea-amcebe to climbing fishes and an- 
thropoid apes, a series of adventures and ex- 
periments, the last branch upon a genealogical 
tree, and you’re the last twig. And yet you’ve 
been judging her like a theologian, as though 
she or any other human being was all soul. 
She had an instinct in her tissues to marry 
again.” 

“She married a fool and a knave,” I mut- 
tered, trying to get away. 

“You should love your mother, child,” I was 
told sharply, “love her so much that you don’t 
os her to be anywise different from what 
she is.” 

“How’s that?” I asked, astounded. “Shouldn’t 
we wish those whom we love to be just right?” 

She looked at me fiercely, then quizzically. 
“Poor golden-hair, your kind is perishing in 
America. You are nervously unstable. No 
two golden-haired persons ever marry, and 
women are afraid of blond men. A brunette 
can marry anyone.” 

“You’re brunette,” I replied and, trying to 
dodge away, I added, “No one seems ever to 
have wished to marry you.” 

It was meant as a savage dig. But Miss Ar- 
nold was adamantine. “I know it is all above 
your head. You are too ignorant yet to know 
what I mean. But just remember one thing, 
child, that we teachers at Mead sometimes must 
say bitter things to our students, in order to 
wake them up and help them up.” 

Then she strolled away as if nothing of im- 
portance had happened. I went back to my 
room, and for the next remaining months I 
studied harder than I had ever studied before.* 
When the school year closed in mid-June the 
faculty told me that if I would study certain 
subjects that summer, they would let me enter 
freshman in college in the fall. 

I went over into Canada that same month. 
where, in a cool little village just north of Lake 
Erie, I found a cottage in which I could board 
for three dollars a week. I studied all sum- 
mer Cicero and review-algebra, ancient history 
and book-chemistry, and I read a lot of college 
entrance requirements in English literature. 
I worked all day every day, except that about 
four o’clock every afternoon I took a swim in 
the lake. 

What a relief that beautiful cottage was from 
the Mead College dormitory! There we had 
two persons who had to sleep together in a 
three-quarter bed, and here I had a big old- 
fashioned bed, almost as big as the room we 
two had together at Mead. My roommate? 
She was a big country girl; her name was 
Alice; and that’s all I remember about her. 

When I got back in mid-September, that 
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George Grant entered freshman with me in the 
same class. It was disconcerting. I thought 
him rude to follow me around so. Besides, I 
wondered how he would get the money to stay 
in college. 

Had I gone through all this experience to be 
dogged about by George Grant? He seemed 
to me to be an ape mockingly imitating su- 
perior men. Yet all the girls said that he was 
handsome and had beautiful manners. Some 
ot them were foolish enough to envy me be- 
cause every few days George trumped up some 
excuse to walk with me on an errand or to and - 
from recitations. 

He learned easily, too easily. His memory 
was far better than his judgment, and he sel- 
dom reasoned. He was an apt pupil. One day 
Miss Arnold warned me that George Grant 
would some time get into a current too swift 
for him. “Most of the other teachers,” said 
she, “overestimate him.” 

“T don’t,” I cried. 

“Keep on don’ting,” she answered, and saun- 
tered away with her superior, indifferent air. 

She made me like George: and my mother 
just a little. They were fortunate in my en- 
mity to herself. 

That spring a little son was born to brother 
Sam and his wife. I went at once to see 
them all. 

Oh, the shocks of life. 
shocks! 

Sam advised me to go to teaching again that 
fall. “You know,” he said, “you now have only 
twelve hundred dollars of your inheritance left.” 

After he said that, I ran over to mother’s 
and I put my head in her lap and wept and 
laughed. In her big, strong voice she kept say- 
ing: “There, there, Mary, it’s all for the best, 
all for the best. Sam will be perfectly honest 
with you about the rest of your money; but we 
all must go it alone soon or late in the world.” 

“You never liked Sam, and I loved him. He 
isn’t your son, but he is my brother.” 

“Well, Mary, don’t you want Sam to pros- 
per? Will it not be nice to have a lot of 
nephews and nieces years hence? Go back to 
college one more year, and then cut loose.” 

But I had resolved not to go back to Mead. 
I would have one good big year in an old East- 
ern city college, in a great university. With 
that in my record, I could face the whole 
world! I was tired of seeing George Grant; 
and I was coming to understand that ‘the presi- 
dent of Mead had no time to direct its educa- 
tional policy and affairs. 

And that is the way I came to study in the 
great city. I had gone to Mead College because 
it was near and easy to reach and cheap. I 
would go east from choice. I was beginning 
to direct my own life. For too long things had 
happened to me. I meant to have them happen 
from me and by me. 

Poor diary, what a dreamer I still was! 


Oh, the great, great 


(To be continued) or 
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WHERE TO GO—HOW TO GO—AND WHAT’S TO PAY 
CONDUCTED BY MONTANYE PERRY 











The Spring Vacation 

We do not propose to be like that mean man 
who, when a fellow worker announced that he 
was going on a little trip, asked: “Is it a pleas- 
ure trip, or are you going to take your wife 
along?” So, in regard to your spring vacation 
trip, we will put it this way: Was it a pleas- 
ant trip, and did you take your pupils along? 

Whether you took your pupils, went alone, or 
were personally conducted, we hope you will 
share your experiences with our readers. If 
you found a shorter, a better, or a cheaper 
route from anywhere to anywhere else, this de- 
partment is longing to give it publicity. 

Out of the Beaten Path 

There-are a lot of nice folks in this old world! 
And the young lady who sends us this charming 
little story of her expedition to the “top layer” 
of Bellagio is one of them. She has caught the 
idea of the En Route Department; we welcome 
information about little journeys that are out 
of the beaten path of the tourist. All tourists 
in Italy visit Bellagio, but how many of them 
leave the hotels, the souvenir shops, the regular 
show places, behind and climb up the hillsides 
to find the real color and beauty of the Italian 
life? We wish there were more Dorothy Don- 
nells, who loved adventure well enough to leave 
the beaten path for a while and then come back 
and tell us all about it! 


AMONG THE HILLS OF ITALY 
By DorRoTHY DONNELL 


There is a story of an unfortunate New Eng- 
land farmer whose homestead was situated on 
such a steep hillside that he fell off his field 
while plowing one morning, and was killed. 
This remarkable tale occurred to my mind with 
striking vividness as our smoky, fussy, little 
train wound in and out among the almost per- 
pendicilar meadows on the lower slopes of 
the Italian Alps, en route for Bellagio. Brawny 
cattle with fierce horns and kindly, ladylike 
eyes sniffed at us inquiringly as we passed; 
tiny, impish goats peered sociably in at the 
windows of the train, and I am certain that 
by leaning out only a little I might have picked 
‘ oo of harebells and poppies from the 

elds. 

In my Cesar days at school I read of Hanni- 
bal’s triumphant march across the Alps with 
his elephants. Now, as I gazed up at them with 
half-formed visions of great, gray shapes slid- 
ing down the smooth peaks, I saw instead, on 
the very breathless summit, far white specks 
of cottages and fields of grass and grain, tiny 
oases of cultivation on the forest-rough hill- 
sides. The courage of them to climb so far! 


And on one headlong slope a little heaven-aspir- 
ing chapel had struggled—Our Lady’s chapel— 
where a handful of peasant folk, perhaps, burn 
a Sunday candle before her humble shrine. 

Bellagio is a quaint little two-layered town, 
straggling untidily down crooked flights of 
stone steps from the narrow, cobble-paved up- 
per village to the tourist-ridden row of hotels 
and shops beside Lake Como. We were tired of 
crowded sight-seeing, of mouldy churches and 
picture galleries buzzing with famous names. 
We looked at the twisted little town apprecia- 
tively. 

“What a place for snapshots!” gloated the 
artist. Along the shore the housewives of the 
village kneel on the smooth stones and slap 
their linen in the doubtful lake water. Every- 
one has seen them, but few, I venture to say, 
have turned their backs as the artist and I did, 
upon the souvenir shops, the olive-wood glove 
boxes and gay silk scarfs of the lower level and 
climbed with dauntless corns the two or three 
hundred uneven steps to the upper street in 
search of the real thing. 

We started up blithely enough, leaving the 
souvenir fiend joyfully buying impossible ob- 
jects for unfortunate friends at home. Small 
children clattered by us up the stairs. In their 
wooden shoes, it looked easy—but French heels 
are another matter! However, the little inti- 
mate village scene that came to meet us at the 
top was a solace for insulted ankles. Cows, 
pigs and human beings mingled sociably in the 
narrow street, with an undercurrent of chick- 
ens and dogs. At the water fountain a flock of 
geese with brilliant orange bills reveled noisily 
in the pleasant ooze. Through low-arched doors 
we caught glimpses of dim little shops that 
would have sold pink peppermints and notions 
in America, but we did not dare to investigate. 

“For they would be sure to sell us some of 
whatever it is,” said the artist wisely, “and if 
it should be antique clocks or Swiss cradles, 
they would be so hard to pack!” 

The Italian peasant has a talent for selling. 
He moves about in a haze of frenzied finance 
and is willing to part with his ox, his ass or 
his maid servant if a tourist rests a favorable 
eye upon these possessions. We passed a tiny 
wine garden—three trees, a spidery table or 
two, and a bottle of vinegary wine constitute a 
“garden”—where the proprietor dozed heavily 
in the sunshine before the door of his estab- 
lishment, a splendid Great Dane stretched at 
his side. At our approach he opened one hope- 
ful eye, but we shook our heads decidedly— 
Italian wine is the only thing we will not buy 
—and he closed it again. 
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“What a beautiful dog!” cried the artist. 
Instantly our Italian was awake. 

“You lak heem? You wan’ buy? I sell heem 
ver’ cheap—how mooch you give?” His voice 
died away behind us, still bargaining. We were 
sure that if we had admired one of his beauti- 
ful, dirty children he would have offered it to 
us “ver’ cheap” with quite the same prompt- 
ness. 

A bewitching road, with a thousand pretty 
surprises around every turn, beckoned us out 
into the country—and such a country! It is 
almost unreally idyllic, with terrace-carved 
hillsides strung with heavy green grapes; 
gnarled drab olive orchards, and tiny fields, cut 
across with willow hedges and red-sprinkled 
with poppy flame. Oil and wine are the staple 
products of Italian farming, and no humble 
stuccoed farm house is too poverty stricken to 
lack its vineyard and olive trees. In the fields 
we watched family parties, the women shoulder 
to shoulder with the men, cutting the ripe grain 
with sickles, leisurely, while the old grand- 
mother knitted drowsily under a tree and the 
bambinos who were too young to work—and 
that is very young in Italy—trolled on the stub- 
ble by her side. Their farming methods are 
two centuries old. They plow with oxen or 
cows, they tread out the wine juice with their 
feet and thresh the grain with flails. 

Everywhere in Italy the past echoes faintly 
still. Sometimes one sees a tumbling tomb of 
the Czsars occupied as a home for a whole fam- 
ily of his dark-eyed descendants, pigs and ba- 
bies sprawling across the sacred threshold. In 
the squalid courtyard of a tumbling old house, 
with pathetic hints of former magnificence un- 
der layers of modern grime, we watched a wom- 
an washing clothes in a really gorgeous terra- 
cotta urn. A little further on we passed a 
dingy peasant family eating their noonday 
bread and onions around a chipped but magnifi- 
cently carved marble that must once have 
graced a palace. 

There is everywhere a vague sense of unre- 
ality, a haunting regret for a glorious once on a 
time. That is why Italy is like no other coun- 
try in the world. Yesterday and to-day are so 
interwoven that one half expects to see the 
glint of Roman helmets in the quiet, pasture- 
sprinkled Alban hills or to hear the rumble of 
the two-wheeled chariots along the country 
roads. Instead, we were walking through an 
open gallery of Millets, Bretons and Jacques. 
We passed a veritable copy of The Gleaners— 
rusty yellow grain, dull red kerchiefs and stocky 
peasant figures, stooping patiently. 

“What a picture that will make!” sighed the 
artist joyfully. 

The little road tempted us on, but a sudden, 
uncomfortable memory of unpacked suitcases 
and deserted friends and trains that do not wait 
indefinitely, even in Italy, halted us. Unwill- 
ingly, we turned back. To-morrow there would 
be cathedrals and galleries, ruins with strings 
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of dates, guides, and the hurry of sight-seeing 
again. But. to-day we had idled, pleasantly, and 
we knew more about Bellagio than Baedeker 
could tell us in a whole volume. 

The souvenir fiend had bought three burnt- 
wood pepper grinders—to give to her friends 
when they were married, she said—two pairs 
of wooden shoes, one striped silk blanket, four 
olive-wood picture frames and a glove box. 
Now she claims that she knows all about Bel- 
lagio, and she has her trophies to show for it. 
But we have a charming memory—and we do 
not need pepper boxes! 


Speaking of Time-Tables 

As we remarked last month, the time-table 
has ever been a source of wonderment and con- 
fusion to the.average mind. Now it appears 
that it is not only the commonplace, average 
mind that is baffled by the complex little fold- 
ers. For certainly no one would call the bril- 
liant intellect of Irvin S. Cobb an “average 
mind,” and look what he has to say about time- 
tables, in a recent issue of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post: 

“When I feel the need of a change of scene 
stealing over me the first thing I do is to invest 
in a time-table. The trouble is that I am not 
content to stop there. If only I were, all would 
be well. To me, a time-table is an absorbing 
study. In all literature I know of nothing 
more fascinating. Ever since the proud day 
years ago when I figured out that problem in 
regard to the mental strain put upon a hen and 
a half to lay an egg and a half in a day and a 
a half, I have been filled with an unappeasable 
ambition to find out what a railroad time-card 
means. As a spur to a flagging intellect, ascer- 
taining the age of the girl Ann is nothing com- 
pared with studying a time-card. Personally 
{ have never met a layman yet who could tell 
what a time-table meant merely by reading it, 
though I once knew a talented German who 
could play on his clarinet one of the condensed 
folders issued by a western line. 

“{ have a notion of my own that the arrange- 
ment is Chinese in origin. Every time I see a 
Chinese laundryman figuring out how much I 
owe him, with the aid of a lot of red and black 
shoebuttons mounted on a wire frame, I am 
instinctively reminded somehow of a time- 
table. Under the Chinese plan of calculating 
you start, you know, from the bottom and work 
up. To a Chinaman the Brooklyn team is gen- 
erally leading the National league. It is much 
the same with a time-card. The system, I be- 
lieve, comes down from the great scholar, Con- 
fucius; hence the verb ‘confuse.’ ” 


The Last One of the Prize Stories 
The kind of school visiting that Ruby Ethel 
Cundiff tells about in her very readable story 
is not as common as it ought to be. Would it not 
be a great help to students, as well as to teach- 
ers, to visit the institutions where the unfor- 
tunate ones who are deprived of the power of 
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speech, of hearing, or of sight are bravely try- 
ing to make the most of their lives? It is a 
rare young person who would not gain in pa- 


tience, in sympathy and in breadth of vision by. 


a trip like the one that Miss Cundiff describes. 


SCHOOL VISITING 
By RusBy ETHEL CUNDIFF 


It was on a certain cold Monday in November 
that a crowd of twelve girls from Baker Uni- 
versity, which is located in Baldwin, Kansas, 
rose at the unearthly hour of five o’clock in 
the morning and betook themselves to the home 
of Miss Scott, the head of the department of 
pedagogy. Miss Scott had offered to take us 
on a two days’ school visiting trip, if there was 
sufficient interest—and if rising at five o’clock 
on a November morning in Kansas doesn’t 
show sufficient interest, what does? 

This early start was necessitated by the fact 
that in order to make proper railroad connec- 
tions we must drive six miles, to Le Loup. 
That long, cold ride cost the crowd four dollars, 
and it must have been worth that to the poor 
liveryman, who had to drive back again after 
he left us at the dreary little station in Le Loup. 
There was a good fire there, however, the sun 
was coming out, and the atmosphere began to 
grow more festive. We bought tickets to Ola- 
the—fifty cents—and the train bore us off to 
that place, where the deaf-mute school is lo- 
cated. 

It was all vastly interesting. First, we went 
to the primary department and saw the tiny 
little folks. They had a live cat in the room, 
and when it was indicated they would write 
c-a-t on the board. When the teacher wrote 
c-a-t they would get the cat. In the same way, 
they would find a b-o-x, a b-a-l-l, and similar 
things. 

The speaking classes were most fascinating. 
We learned how they are taught to make the 
different sounds—that is, they learned how 
much vocal cord tension was needed to indicate 
certain things. Lip reading came next, and 
we were allowed to ask them questions. They 
watched us closely and repeated the words 
after us. It made quite a commotion—a dozen 
children talking out loud at once—but each of 
them was entirely unconscious of the others. 

We visited the kitchen, where each girl had 
her own cookbook in which she wrote a detailed 
account of her experiments. We went to the 
bakery, where they gave us each a piece of a 
great loaf of gingerbread that had just been 
baked. Such delicious, raisin-y, spicy, frosted 
gingerbread! We asked for the recipe, and its 
measures were gallons and dozens. 

A little later we watched them go to dinner, 
marching in like little soldiers and standing in 
their places while a teacher said grace in sign 
language. They were so happy, so eager! And 


such a clatter of dishes—egg-shell china would 
not have availed much there. 
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We went to the Grange for our dinner, which 
cost twenty-five cents each. Then we bought 
our tickets for Kansas City—forty-two cents. 
There we stayed all night, ard it was like a 
jolly house party, for we had double rooms with 
four girls to each room. Our lodging was fifty 
cents apiece. In the morning we went to a 
restaurant, where most of us took waffles, for 
twenty-five cents. 

After the waffles, the school for the blind. It 
was a great contrast from the deaf-mute school. 
It was so quiet—no pictures on the walls—no 
happy clatter. 

We saw them learn to write by pricking holes 
in paper, and to read by tracing the reverse 
side of these tiny perforations with their sensi- 
tive fingertips. The girls did pretty needle- 
work, and neat darning, and the boys made 
brooms. One little fellow played sweetly on 
the violin, and his twin brother read us a little 
story he had written. 

We watched these students go to dinner, too, 
but they differed greatly from those we saw 
the day before. How careful they were, and 
how little noise there was! They could not 
find things, and needed aid, often, from the 
sympathetic attendants. 

The afternoon train took us back to Bald- 
win—tickets $1.12—and we took up our work 
in Baker University with renewed energy and 
great thankfulness. We did not regret the 
$3.37 we had spent, nor the effort we had made 
for our early start; it was all worth while. 


Interesting Statistics 

The following statistics from an inquiry into the 
conditions of the pupils in the public schools of New 
Orleans, La., are interesting, even though the inquiry 
does not appear to have been minutely searching, or 
even extensive. 

The facts as to teeth are especially important. 

WHITE CHILDREN 


Grand 
Boys Girls Total 
Total enrollment of schools 
CHUMETALOE © aie 60.5 scent oa 14,530 15,684 30,214 
Feeble-minded children, unfitted 
for public schools......... 58 23 81 
Backward children requiring 
special classes ........... 1,336 926 2,262 
Exceptionally able or gifted 
CS | PGS 7 Aaa 128 164 292 
Incorrigible and viciouschildren 246 48 294 
Defectives— 
Tm eyesight 1.0.0... etc c cee 397 480 877 
ER ROUINE cs cia, oes dass c 170 162 332 
RUEGUNOIS  ie i alls dolvab aeeier 406 288 694 
oa RN PRE eapee tr pian te 83 57 140 
BPBGMN Sos Sia V ise kes 10 8 18 


For the negro children the figures are not so favor- 
able as for the whites. There are proportionately twice 
as many feeble-minded children and three times as 
many epileptics. In the matter of eyesight and speech 
the negroes are similarly backward, but they suffer less 
from deafness. 























WHAT BUSINESS MEN HAVE A RIGHT TO 
EXPECT FROM THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BY F. E. SPAULDING, PH.D., NEWTON, MASS. 














Business men, as business men, must base 
their expectations of the public schools on busi- 
ness principles. In accordance with these prin- 
ciples, they have a right to expect the schools to 
render a certain amount and grade of service, 
to produce results, at least roughly measurable, 
or estimable, in quantity and quality. They 
have a right, and they are bound, to expect 
these results to be commensurate with the con- 
ditions, the opportunities, and the result-pro- 
ducing means, which they, the business men, 
are providing in the public schools. 

With school conditions as they now are, the 
results of the schools’ work are, on the whole, 
quite as good as business men have any right 
to expect. If business men really desire from 
the schools 100 per cent larger and better re- 
sults than the schools are now producing, busi- 
ness men can have such results. They can 
have them not by simply expecting, demanding, 
and insisting upon them, but by first providing 
means adequate to produce the results de- 
manded. 

I would direct your attention to only one, but 
that one by far the most important of all the 
result-producing agencies which business men 
are providing in their schools. I refer, of 
course, to the teachers, but use this term in the 
broadest sense, including under it not only 
classroom teachers, but principals, supervisors, 
and superintendents. 

Now I say, to both teachers and business 
men, that the teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents in the public schools are a faithful, 
conscientious, loyal, devoted, generally hard- 
working body of public servants. (Tritely fa- 
miliar expressions, are they not?) I say that 
these people are doing as well as they know 
how; that they are producing as good results as 
their faith, loyalty, devotion, and hard work 
are capable of producing. But I also say to 
business men that we teachers, particularly we 
superintendents and principals, have not the 
requisite ability; we have not the insight, the 
keenness of intellect, the breadth of view, the 
originality, the power of initiative, the positive, 
forceful, tactfully aggressive character ade- 
quate to produce such results in our’ schools as 
might, as ought to be produced. (Harsh and 
unfamiliar words, are they not?) Of course, I 
am speaking of ourselves as a class; there are 
individual exceptions, and each one of us has 
the easy consolation of believing himself an 
exception. 

Let us teachers, in the cause of education to 
which we are so devoted, Jet us frankly and 
fearlessly confess to the business men—it is an 
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honorable, albeit painful, confession—that we 
have not the ability to handle educational prob- 
lems as they should be handled. Really, teach- 
ers, we run very little personal risk in making 
this confession. For suppose the business men 
were to take us at our word; suppose they were 
to determine forthwith, at whatever cost, to 
displace us with a superior type. They are 
helpless. They might shuffle us about from 
one place to another, as they now do quite fre- 
quently ; this would be temporarily more or less 
uncomfortable for us, but it would not result 
in any considerable net gain to the schools. The 
present supply even of the poorest of us does 
not much exceed the demand; and large num- 
bers of those equal or superior to the best of us 
cannot soon be found or produced. There are 
not enough of this superior type in any state 
to supply the schools of a single large city of 
that state. 

Why, then, speak of this subject at all, and 
in such an unpleasant way, if radical improve- 
ment is so hopeless? Why suggest such practi- 
cally impossible ideals of ability and character 
for the teaching profession? Because radical 
improvement is not hopeless; because these 
ideals of a type of teachers, principals, and su- 
perintendents, vastly superior to those of the 
present day, are not impractical; because radi- 
cal improvement and the realization of these 
high ideals are in the power of business men, 
whom I am addressing; and they will never be 
realized without the thought, and planning, and 
support of business men. 

If the business man asks me how he is to ef- 
fect these great improvements, I am tempted to 
answer him as he usually answers me, when I 
ask him how teachers are to produce certain re- 
sults which he desires. He says: “Oh, that 
is the teacher’s problem; she is professionally 
trained; she must work it out herself.” So I 
am tempted to reply: “That is fundamentally 
a business problem; its solution belongs to the 
business man, trained in business principles 
and methods; you business men would have 
little confidence in any solution which a pro- 
verbially unbusinesslike schoolman might sug- 
gest; you must work out this problem for your- 
self.” 

But I will not leave the subject thus. I will 
venture to make to the business man a few 
statements regarding fundamental conditions 
touching this matter of service in the schools, 
and possibly to offer a few suggestions. By so 
doing, perhaps I can at least demonstrate the 
need of level- and hard-headed business men 
devoting some businesslike thought to the mat- 
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ter, instead of leaving it to unbusinesslike ped- 
agogues. 
Fundamentally, in organization, in methods, 


in tendencies, your schools are great factories. - 


They deal with masses, composed of numerical 
units, whether pupils, teachers, or matter for 
instruction. Smoothness and regularity are the 
ideal in their direction and management; com- 
plaisant conformity to conditions as they are is 
the virtue which they impress on all, teachers 
and taught. Individuality, originality and in- 
itiative, are consistently discouraged and sup- 
pressed. Instead of studying each boy and 
girl intelligently, and skilfully adapting sub- 
ject-matter, exercise, and method to the grow- 
ing needs of each, so as to encourage and to 
compel each one to make the most of himself, 
and thus constantly to turn out as the approved 
product of our schools, individuals, strong, ac- 
tive, alert, independent, and self-confident, we 
are trying to compel whole classes to take what 
has been prescribed for them, to take it in the 
way and in the time that is prescribed for all 
alike—and to the extent that they do this, or 
appear to do it, are we stamping them and our 
efforts with approval. Uniform mediocrity is 
the product at which our efforts are aimed, 
however much we may rejoice in and take to 
ourselves credit for superiority that manifests 
and develops itself in spite of us. 

But why, the business man may well ask, 
why do you schoolmasters stand here and make 
. such harsh criticisms of the schools for which 
you are responsible, and then insist that the 
problem involved is for the business man to 
solve? Why do you not get about solving that 
problem yourself? I’ll tell you why we teach- 
ers, principals, and superintendents do not 
solve that problem. It is because we are the 
selected products of the schools which were con- 
ducted in essentially the same way when we 
were pupils. As pupils, we were most of us 
predisposed by nature to yield ready conform- 
ity to school conditions; we easily accepted and 
devoted ourselves, with more or less success, to 
the school ideal of passive, thoughtless scholar- 
ship. In our professional training we learned 
with passive eagerness just how to run this 
school machinery smoothly and with mechani- 
cal effectiveness. I say we are selected prod- 
ucts of the machinery which we are now oper- 
ating. We are selected and held to this work 
because we are so well adapted to it. Our for- 
mer schoolmates, who, in spite of the uniformi- 
tizing methods of the schools, developed inde- 
pendence? and originality in thought, initiative 
and courage in action, and who alone might be 
cavable of the gigantic task of reforming those 
schools, turned their backs upon them; they are 
now the brilliant lawyers, the captains of in- 
dustry, the powerful financiers. As a class, 
they devote little serious attention to the prob- 
lems of the schools. Individuals, on occasion, 


laud the schools indiscriminately and thought- 
lessly as the foundations of civilization and the 
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bulwarks of liberty, and the faithful teachers 


' as the makers of the destinies of*nations. Or, 


on other occasions, these individuals achieve for 
themselves temporary notoriety by their bril- 
liant criticisms of the schools’ failure to teach 
every little Tom, Dick and Harry, every little 
Tony and Hans to spell, to write, and to cipher, 
with the accuracy, rapidity, and neatness that 
they honestly think accompanied every effort of 
some teacher of their youth whose memory they 
they have gradually idealized. 

Such thoughtless praise, and such equally 
thoughtless criticism, will do the schools little 
good and little harm. What the schools need is 
serious, prolonged, businesslike study by the 
best business men; the same kind of study that 
the business man devotes to his business; the 
kind of study that seeks to determine how to 
produce a given desired result most economic- 
ally, and how to avoid waste. By such study, the 
business man cannot fail to discover that he 
must put enough money into this educational 
business to attract and hold in it men and 
women, particularly men, of a type of mind and 
character capable of dominating the machinery 
of education and of using it for educational 
purposes, instead of passively yielding to it. 
He will find that not much ability of this kind 
is attracted by $5 and $2 per day, the average 
pay respectively of men and women teachers in 
Massachusetts, where teachers’ wages are rela- 
tively high. He will find, further, that he is 
not employing much more than half enough 
teachers in city schools to make the conduct of 
this educational enterprise most profitable. He 
will find that the better the teachers he pro- 
vides, the more he will need of them. It is the 
poor, thoughtless, machine-like teacher that is 
willing, not seldom actually prefers, to have a 
class of forty-five or fifty, rather than one of 
twenty or twenty-five. 

The business man, by businesslike study of 
our public educational enterprise, will discover 
almost universally the unbusinesslike plan of 
devoting annually to the support and develop- 
ment of this enterprise sums of money deter- 
mined in almost every arbitrary and irrelevant 
way conceivable, and most seldom of all the 
simple and businesslike plan of determining 
what is to be accomplished, how this can be 
done most effectively and economically, and 
then appropriating a sum sufficient for the pur- 

ose. 
By really studying the matter, the business 
man will discover—but this is the business 
man’s problem. I have already said enough 
and more than enough to prove that the prob- 
lem before us is beyond the powers of at least 
one poor pedagogue. 


Atlanta, Georgia, is likely to have a new city char- 
ter. This provides for a school board of members to be 
appointed by the city council, which is the Indiana plan. 
In Atlanta the council is called the administration 
board. 








COUNTRY LIFE AND THE RURAL SCHOOL 


BY MYRON T. SCUDDER 











A JACKETED STOVE 


A simple device for jacketing a stove is shown 
in the accompanying sketch. It consists of a 


drum made of galvanized iron, no door needed, 
suspended from the ceiling by ropes and pulleys, 
the drum being so balanced by a weight at the 
other end of the rope that it can be raised and 
lowered by a slight effort. The entire device 
should not cost more than $3.50 or $4.00. 














Lower this 
jaeker to 
within four inches 
of the floor, 




















A Simple Jecket tor a stove, 


If desired, fresh air can be admitted under 
the stove through a hole in the floor from which 
a pipe leads to the outside of the building. This 
will add to the cost according to the elaborate- 
ness of the plan followed. 

A stove thus jacketed may be placed out of 
the way in a corner of the room. When di- 
rect heat is wanted, and when the stove is to be 
shaken down or coaled, the jacket is raised 
clear of the stove door. The weight will hold 
it at any desired height. 

Ordinarily the jacket is lowered to within 
four or five inches of the floor. The air is 
drawn in at the bottom and pours out at the 
top, whence it spreads to all parts of the room. 
A large kettle on top of the stove will furnish 
considerable moisture to the air. 


This device was used at New Paltz, N. Y., 
after the normal school building was destroyed 
by fire. The school was distributed over the 
village in stores, lodge-rooms and other avail- 
able places, practically a group of one- and two- 
room schools, and occupied these for three years 
while waiting for its new building. The jack- 
eted stoves solved the heating problem in a sat- 
isfactory way. Desks could be placed within a 
foot of the jacket without discomfort to the 
pupils. 

An additional device for ventilating was used 
in the rooms referred to above, consisting of 
frames made of lath, exactly the width of the 
windows, and from twelve to eighteen inches 
high. These were covered with thick cheese- 
cloth, and inserted in the windows after the 
sashes were raised. Some will recognize this 
as a device recommended for ventilating stables 
and poultry-houses. People not familiar with 
it will be surprised at the amount of air which 
passes through the cloth without unduly cool- 
oe air in the room, and without causing 

rafts. 


ONE KIND OF NATURE STUDY 


In Rural Manhood for September, 1912, Doc-* 
tor L. H. Bailey, of Cornell, says, “As a means 
of training men I should impress upon you the 
need of interest in all animals and materials 
of farms in the open country. Interest in chick- 
ens primarily, because they are raised on every 
one of the five million farms in the United 
States, and on a good many town lots. If we 
can teach the people how to raise better chick- 
ens and produce better eggs we are educating 
them in the process. The school has not rec- 
ognized chickens. When it does we shall begin 
to develop a new type of folk. Anything that 
is worth while for a man to do honestly in life 
is worth while for him to know about as a child 
and be in touch with the school. Materials of 
farms are used for teaching just as effectively 
as materials in shops are used. We really are 
not using materials for farms and nature in the 
open country educationally. We must do it.” 

The above was addressed to young men inter- 
ested in the county work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, but it is equally appli- 
cable to teachers and children in our schools. 
For years we carried on work as follows as part 
of the nature-study work in a village school. 

The older children brought eggs from home, 
marked with the date when laid, and with the 
initials of the child. These were placed in a 
100-egg incubator. The pupils had previously 
talked over the various methods of hatching 
eggs artificially, even taking the matter up his- 
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torically, so were wide-awake to. the work they 
were about to undertake. They knew the con- 
struction of hot-air and hot-water incubators, 
and of indoor and outdoor brooders. They had 
catalogues fromm manufacturing concerns, so 
were acquainted with the details of a good 
equipment and with the cost of the necessary 
articles. 

In the art class they had made calendars, ap- 
propriately illustrated, of course, and covering 
the twenty-three days necessary to complete a 
hatch. The times for testing out the eggs were 
indicated, and so was the day when the eggs 
were to be turned for the last time. Each day 
the class visited the incubator cellar, trimmed 
and filled the lamp, turned the eggs, each pupil 
taking a turn at it, and each taking a hand at 
testing out. 

Great was the interest when the chicks were 
actually seen picking their way out of the shells 
and then appearing one by one at the glass 
front of the incubator to take their first look 
at the outside world. The thought that in three 
weeks the contents of a freshly laid egg had 
matured into a beautiful, fluffy creature, was 
most impressive to the children. The man or 
woman who has not in like manner stood in rev- 
erential awe in the presence of this miracle has 
lost a good big something out of life. 

In the meantime an indoor brooder had been 
placed in the schoolroom of the little children. 
A yard three feet square or so had been built 
of wire netting in front of the brooder, and a 
thick layer of cut clover had been thrown in 
for the expected guests. The children had been 
told what was going on, and were all eagerness 
for the happy day to come when these guests 
should arrive. Chick-food had been provided 
and its composition explained. The children 
had learned a song or two about feeding chicks, 
and had been taught how to coax a chick to 
pick at the food, by tapping on the floor in front 
of it with the finger nails. 

After the hatch was completed, the children 
gathered at the incubator to transfer the chicks 
to the brooder. Each child was given one or 
two, and covering them carefully in the hands 
ran quickly to the brooder with the precious 
burden. And with what thrills of happiness 
they did so! The joy of the children in car- 
ing for the seventy-five or eighty chicks, and 
watching them develop day after day, can be 
more easily imagined than described. 

After four or five days in the indoor brooder 
the chicks were transferred to the yard to an 
outdoor brooder, and eventually to a colony- 
house built by the older children. Worms were 
dug for the chicks, and the running to and fro 
of the latter as they chased the one who had a 
worm in its bill afforded no end of amusement 
to the children. 

When the last day of school came, each child 
received his pro rata share of the chicks now 
grown to be lively, well feathered-out little 
Leghorns and Plymouth Rocks, and took them 
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home as worth-while mementoes of their 
nature-study work. 

After one or two hatches were brought out. 
under the supervision of the teacher, the incu- 
bators were turned over to a group of children 
to bring out a hatch on their own account, 
they furnishing the eggs and. paying for the oil. 
Anyone who is posted on poultry-raising can 
readily see how many additional things had to 
be learned and done by the children, matters of 
feeding, watering, and sheltering from rain and 
storm and cold. To make food troughs, water- 
ing devices, nests, roosts, and so on, furnished 
all the manual training that could be desired, 
while to figure out rations, to provide green 
food, mashes, grain, cut clover, ground bone, 
shells, and gravel, called for constant use of the 
three R’s. 

Doctor Bailey says, “We really are not using 
materials of farm and nature in the open coun- 
try educationally. We must do it.” Well, some 
have. done it with chickens, bees, fruits, and 
garden stuffs, yes, and with dye stuffs, and we 
recommend that others go and do likewise.” 


THE ICY SPOT 
(The Public) 

One cold winter’s day there was a certain 
smooth and slippery spot of ice on the sidewalk 
of a city street. As the people passed by, every 
now and again one would:slip and fall upon its 
surface. Some were not injured, but others 
were seriously hurt. 

Finally, one man fell with such force that 
he lay unconscious upon the ground. See- 
ing him lying there, a group of people gathered 
about him, and discussed the incident. 

A Scholar in the group, tucking his books 
more securely under his arm, said wisely, “It 
is a well-known phenomenon, as this incident 
amply indicates, that water, congealing into 
ice at the temperature of thirty-two degrees, 
will present so smooth a surface that a human 
being trying to preserve his balance upon it 
will lose his equlibrium and be precipitated 
violently to the ground.” 

Although this statement was _ irrefutably 
true, and expressed a very evident fact, it did 
not seem to be of any interest to those who 
stood around. 

Then a Sociologist attracted the attention of 
the group by carefully measuring the area of 
the ice upon which the man had fallen. Hav- 
ing done so, he informed the others that there 
were in all twenty-eight such places in the city, 
that this was the eighth largest in area, that 
upon an average ten people fell upon each spot 
each day, and that, as a matter of very curious 
interest, seven-eighths of all who fell were for- 
eign-born. 

After a moment’s pause, a Religionist, keep- 
ing carefully away from the icy spot, and 
standing safely in a doorway, said, “My friends, 
this is a revelation of the inherent evil in hu- 
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man nature. Man was made to fall, and re- 
quires supernatural power to keep him erect. 
Treacherous indeed is the sinfulness of our hu- 
manity. Who shall understand the deep mys- 
teries of God?” 

Then an Individualist, with scarce-concealed 
scorn, exclaimed, “Nonsense! No man falls ex- 
cept by his own choice. He has the power with- 
in him to successfully resist the downward 
tendencies of life. This man has not used his 
power, and lies there by reason of his own 
fault and lack. Besides, why did he not keep 
away from this icy spot? I have no sympathy 
with such foolish people.” And driving his 
spiked shoes into the walk, he strode away. 

A Practical Person, who had paused for a 
moment to see the cause of the group, said, 
“Tt seems to me that you are making a great 
deal of fuss about a very small matter. What 
is the use of giving so much attention to one 
man who has fallen? It is but natural to ex- 
pect some to fall. This man’s tumble will teach 
him to be more careful in the future. Others 
are bound to fall also. In this imperfect world 
we must expect some to fall. Only in the mil- 
lennium will all men be perfect, and perfectly 
safe. We are fortunate that so many of us 
have escaped falling, and that this fellow did 
not kill himself on the spot.” 

This evidently won the approval of an Opti- 
mist, who wore colored glasses to protect his 
eyes from the light, and who, without looking 
at the prostrate figure, exclaimed, “Quite right, 
my friend, quite right. It is folly to allow our- 
selves to be cast down by any such thing as 
this. Why be so serious? See, we have not 
fallen. Nothing has happened to us. Besides,” 
he said, pointing to the smooth, glassy surface 
of the icy spot, “do you not see how beautifully 
the ice reflects the brightness of the sun?” 

Then an Idealist, with a faraway look in his 
eyes, exclaimed in rhapsody, “There will come 
a time when the winter shall have passed, and 
the summer shall have come, and the ice shall 
vanish and give place to flowers, and no man 
shall fall any more!” : 

Just then a Philanthropist drove up in his 
sleigh, and seeing the man on the ground, called 
_ to one of the group, and giving him some money, 
said, “Go hire a hack, and take this man to 
the public hospital. And be sure you tell those 
in charge to see if the man has any money with 
which to defray his expenses.” And wrapping 
himself in his furs, he drove off to attend the 
directors’ meeting of the Rubber Footwear 
Company, of which he was chairman. 

As the man was being carried off, a Common 
Fellow, who was on his way to work, stopped 
long enough to see what was the matter, and 
then retraced his steps to his home. There he 


got a pail of sand that he had intended to us2 
to repair a hole in the plaster of his house. 
Returning with it to the icy spot, he carefully 
sprinkled sand over the smooth surface, and no 
more men fell upon that spot that day. — 
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TEN CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 
(Continued) 
Milwaukee, population 374,000, 1910. 

Milwaukee Also Has a Long-Time Superintendent 

One of the ablest and strongest of the city 
school superintendents of America is Carroll 
Gardner Pearse, of Milwaukee, now fifty-four 
years of age. He was born in Iowa, and went 
two years to Doane College in Crete, Neb. His 
educational record is this, viz.: 


Principal of school, Crete, Neb., 1881-4 
Superintendent of schools, Wilber, Neb., 1884-8 
Superintendent of schools, Beatrice, Neb., 1888-95 
Superintendent of schools, Omaha, Neb., 1895-1904 
Superintendent of schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 1904- 


Such a career has certain likenesses with 
those of the present city superintendents of Bos- 
ton and of Seattle, but it is in marked contrast 
with the careers of the superintendents of New 
York, of Buffalo, of Kansas City, of Philadel- 
phia and of Chicago. 

In personality and in methods he resembles 
the superintendents of New York and of Buf- 
falo rather than the others here noted. 

Mr. Pearse has been president of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, representing 
what professes to be a reform movement, which 
certainly has made more than one change for 
the better. He has astonishing physical vigor 
and knows his purposes well. In methods and 
manners he is like the superintendents of New 
York and of Buffalo and unlike those of Boston, 
of Seattle and of Kansas City. In this respect 
the superintendent of Philadelphia occupies 
middle ground. 

Milwaukee has made great progress under 
his direction. 

New Orleans, population 389,000, 1910. 
The Varied Career of a Young Man in the New 
Orleans Superintendency 

Even relatively large cities often elect young 
men to their superintendencies. One of the 
most conspicuous of these recent cases is that 
of Joseph Marr Gwinn, now superintendent of 
schools in New Orleans, who was’ born near 
Warrensburg, Mo., in 1870. He was graduated 
from the State Normal school there, and then 
from the University of Missouri. Not content 
with this amount of education, he took a year 
at Columbia, securing the degree of master of 
arts in 1907. In the meantime, he had taught 
in rural and village schools three years, in the 
Nevada City high school two years, taught in 
the Joplin high school and superintended the 
schools there six years, and then for three years 
taught in the normal school of which he was a 
graduate. From 1907 after his study at Co- 
lumbia until 1910, he was professor and direc- 
tor of the teachers’ college of Tulane Univer- 
sity in New Orleans, from which position he 
was called to be city superintendent. The con- 
test for election was notably unpleasant. 

This is one of the cases where the efficient 
work of a university school of education has 
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lifted a man to far more responsible duties than 
otherwise he would have been able skilfully to 
perform at once. By comparison with some of 
the other careers here recorded, it will be seen 
in whose footsteps this superintendent is 
walking. 

.Richmond, population 128,000, 1910. 

A Young Man in Richmond, Va. 

Yet younger is the present superintendent 
of schools of Richmond, Va., whose career is 
interesting from certain other and not charac- 
teristic facts of this office. Julian Alvin Car- 
roll Chandler was born in Caroline county, Va., 
in 1872. At William and Mary College, in his- 
toric Williamsburg, he took the degrees of bach- 
elor and of master of arts, and then, at Johns 
Hopkins in 1896, the doctorate of philosophy. 
His educational experience as a teacher and of- 
ficer has been this, viz.: 


Teacher in William and Mary College, 1891-2 
(before reaching his majority) 
Principal of schools, Houston, Va., 1892-3 
Teacher Morgan College, Baltimore, 1894-6 
Dean, later acting president, professor Wom- 
an’s College, Richmond, 1896-1904 
Editor for publishing house, New York, 1904-7 
Editor Virginia Journal of Education 1907-9 
Professor Richmond College 1908-9 
Superintendent of schools, Richmond 1909 


He is a man physically not large, of truly 
southern manners, and a good speaker. 

Doctor Chandler has written several minor 
textbooks and is a diligent historical student. He 
belongs to the orders of scholar and teacher. 
It is not characteristic that a man of high suc- 
cess as a teacher should enter commercial life 
and then be allowed to return to still higher 
position in the teaching profession. Nor is it 
characteristic for a man to rise to the highest 
positions in his own state. Nor generally does 
so much change indicate increasing success, and 
yet in this instance we see Virginia welcoming 
one of her own sons again and again upon his 
returns to her borders. Nor is it characteristic 
for a man to go from what is styled the “higher 
academic rank of professor” to the lower rank 
of school superintendent. 

All superintendents of southern cities control 
two systems, one white and the other colored. 


Summary of These Careers 

American cities do not yet know generally 
what kind of man they want or desire in their 
city superintendencies. But gradually types 
are being evolved. It will never be the same 
type in all the states: On the contrary, there 
will be many types. 

If the country could fairly agree upon some 
one hundred of its city superintendents as be- 
ing on the whole the best and as good as any 
that are omitted from the total number of fif- 
teen hundred city and town superintendents, 
some of these items would probably appear, 
viz. : 

1. There is a growing tendency to demand 
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men who have done some serious residential 
post-graduate study at universities. At the 
same time, in most parts of the country, men 
are avoided who have done too much of such 
study. The earned doctor’s degree is rather a 
hindrance than a help in most states. 

2. There is a growing willingness to look over 
the field and to find a really competent man. 
That there has been any recent development of 
ability on the part of boards to know what man 
is the most competent among the available is 
not so evident. 

3. Though there is as yet but little passing 
from the city school superintendency to the uni- 
versity presidency or even to the college presi- 
dency, there is considerable passing from the 
university professorship to the city superin- 
tendency. 

4. In this account not a word has been said 
as to the wives taken by city superintendents. 
In the cases of many university heads, either 
they themselves were rich or they married rich 
wives. Among all the city superintendents of 
America, there are not half a dozen cases of 
wealth by inheritance or by marriage, though 
there have been as many cases where the men, 
by fortunate investments, have grown rich 
while in office. In most of such cases, their 
growing wealth has been a constant and se- 
rious political embarrassment, usually leading 
them to resign. 

In nineteen recent presidential elections, 
upon sixteen occasions the American people 
chose the poorer man, and upon seventeen oc- 
casions they chose the man with the smaller in- 
come. Like the average voter, the average 
board member does not desire wealth for a pub- 
lic educational officer. 

Far more than the university president, en- 
dowed, denominational or state, the city super- 
intendent is an employee, a subordinate. 


The Two Officers Compared 

In the last few years, the salaries of city su- 
perintendents have greatly increased. Now 
they average almost as high as the salaries of 
university and college heads—not quite so much 
yet. In the larger cities salaries range from 
five to twelve thousand dollars a year, and 
many enterprising small cities pay from four 
to six thousand dollars a year. Universities 
pay from four to fifteen thousand dollars with 
residences provided, and colleges pay from 
three thousand to eight. 

The city superintendent of New York has 
over one hundred times as many students under 
him, ten times as many teachers, expends fif- 
teen times as much money, and controls ten 
times as much property as does the head of Co- 
lumbia, who has one-half more of a field in size 
than has the head of any other university; and 
yet he has but two-thirds the salary. The uni- 
versity presidency has the higher prestige. 
Why? 

The answer’ is a social philosophy in itself. 
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A DON’T IN REAL ESTATE 


A certain man bought for investment an old 
house upon a large plot of ground, paying six 
thousand dollars, half cash, the rest on mort- 
gage at six per cent. After seven years, this 
was the showing of the property in a fast- 
growing city: 





TS SIS 5s a Ck Gd dd oan bk ecKwd Rika: <0 $6,000 
Seven years’ mortgage interest........ 1,260 

i a Coe Ah on achaueece 612 

do. improvements and additions.... 1,710 

A Fe. Uc cd uasat basses st 891 

aD. CD os os Cau ais S ac cm cs ss 85 

do. street and other assessments.... 190 

iD,  MROMOOED . osacce i cosrsccts 65 

BOE MMU cosa sales Sexe dees 5 $10,753 

Returns. Six years, three months’ rents...... $2,245 


Increased value through growth of 








ENON cine tH cas sous oa aces 1,000 

do. do. additions and impvmts. 1,710 

UN NN ss oko wa oo oes 3,955 
Average annual cash outgo.......... $679.00 
Average annual cash income......... 320.70 
Average annual net cash outgo...... $358.30 

Present book value of property...........008- $8,710 


Analyzed, the case shows that this owner was 
forced by changes of tenants and other exi- 
gencies to continue investing annually. He 
has been unable to reduce his mortgage, and if 
he had not received other incomes would have 
been forced to increase his mortgage, to give a 
second mortgage or to make a forced sale, prob- 
ably at a sacrifice. 

Do not buy old real estate for rental pur- 
poses. Only rich men and building contractors 
or real estate dealers can afford to touch old 
properties. This man may clear himself yet, 
but he has earned whatever he may get through 
time spent and worry endured. 


One of our subscribers asks us an opinion of 
the stock of the Butterick company for invest- 
ment. This concern owns the Butterick pat- 
terns and several magazines, including Every- 
body’s and The Delineator. It is capitalized 
for not quite fifteen million dollars. Recently 
it has been paying dividends of *4 per cent quar- 
terly. The market ranged from 27 to 37 with- 
in the twelvemonth. At the lower price, it 
earns about 11 per cent per ‘annum, and repre- 
sents a total value of about four million dollars. 
At the higher price, it earns about 8% per cent 
and represents a total value of about five and a 
half million dollars. Butterick was dealt with 


harshly by the bankers during the Morse- 
Knickerbocker troubles a few years ago, and 
has never recovered the same bank standing be- 
cause of the publication of the Lawson “Fren- 
zied Finance” articles in Everybody’s. 

It has branches in all the leading cities of the 
world, and the women of many cities and towns 
and villages have the Butterick pattern habit. 
Its magazines have enormous circulations, to- 
talling far above a million taken at fair rates 
of subscription. Its advertising is well pat- 
ronized. But the enterprise is under savage 
financial criticism by conservatives in publish- 
ing, in banking and in women’s fashions. 

An odd-lot purchase of one to fifty shares by 
one to whom the capital involved is not a serious 
matter whenever the stock runs below 31 is a 
fair speculation. It is well within the possi- 
bilities that Butterick may rise to and be worth 
par under changed banking conditions. A 
great trading concern of this character requires 
a deal of commercial capital. 

Its present management is able and reliable. 

No great amount of loose stock is upon the 
market, and there is no wide field for pure 
speculation in this industrial eects its wide 
fluctuations. 


Several subscribers have asked for opinions 
relative to the preferred and common stocks of 
various textbook and general publishing com- 
panies. Those who-invest in preferred stocks 
paying 7 per cent and bought at par should re- 
member that it takes slightly over fourteen 
years to get their capital back. In fourteen 
years many different things can happen to pub- 
lishing houses and to the publishing trade. At 
the same time, a good book once adopted is like- 
ly to stay in many a year, and the competition 
between houses is now so conducted that fair 
profits are reasonably assured. 

In the present condition of American busi- 
ness, the larger the enterprise and the older, 
the safer is it for investment purposes, but the 
less likely are there to be opportunities for 
large immediate profits. In the past, publish- 
ing companies have risen like mushrooms, and 
many of them have, strange to say, proven per- 
manent. Their common stock is seldom for 
sale, but their preferred shares, often much like 
bonds in investment values, are upon the 
market. 

Our requests for information include the In- 
ternational Textbook Company, of Scranton, 
and several other concerns. These we are an- 
swering in personal communications, for we 
cannot undertake in these columns to advise i in- 
quirers respecting relative values. The School 
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Journal, however, does undertake to say that 
purchases by school officers who have any influ- 
ence upon textbook adoptions are scarcely de- 
fensible, though others, especially authors 
whose connections with houses are public mat- 
ters anyway, can and do find the purchase and 
holding of shares of stock a way of becoming 
deeply interested in what is essentially an im- 
portant matter in the progress of education and 
of literature in America. ._The author who 
owns stock in a company that publishes his 
books becomes in a sense co-operatively his own 
publisher and gets dividends as well as royal- 
ties as long as the company remains prosper- 
ous. Textbook houses do not encourage pur- 
chases of their stocks by school officers, and 
when it is done secretly, resent it. 

We have been asked for opinions relative to 
United States Steel and to Western Union. The 
former has a vast number of stockholders and 
seems to include many school teachers or their 
families in the number. Some correspondents 
are worried over possible tariff legislation, and 
over suits to dissolve the trusts. February 
Steel Common fluctuated around 66, and it is 
worth more intrinsically and-for income. U. S. 
Steel made three hundred millions out of the 
Tenn. Coal and Iron deal. The congress of 
the United States will never enact a tariff that 
will hurt our billion-and-a-half-dollar corpora- 
tion. The whole argument for reduction rests 
upon the proposition that the tariff can be re- 
duced without damage to the iron and steel 
trade. Property and business run this govern- 
ment. 

Steel preferred has always been on the bar- 
gain counter, value considered. 

Some theorists are talking of the government 
purchase of the telegraph lines.The Democrats 
will control the government for some years, and 
they are not state socialists, but the very oppo- 
site. Western Union is tied up with Bell Tele- 
phone now, and both will make money. 

Perhaps some decades hence, under other po- 
litical auspices than the Democracy, the govern- 
ment will take over the coal mines, the tele- 
graph lines, the steel trade, and the express 
business, but many an annual dividend will 
have been paid ere then. Now Western Union 
is cheap at the current prices. 


A subscriber asks us whether or not it is 
wisest to buy mortgages or preferred stock or 
bonds or common stock or to help local business 
men in silent partnerships. It all depends 
upon two matters, and this bureau does not pro- 
fess knowledge of them. One is whether one 
has judgment and good luck in purchasing or 
lending upon less than gilt-edge securities. 
That is a question of the future which no man 
has yet read. The other matter is whether the 
investor is a worrier or not. Every fortune is 


made with risk. In a sense, the strike is made 
by one man who bets his judgment against that 
of the world. He buys a patent that no one 
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else cares for, or a plot of land that every one 
else thinks is too far out, or builds a machine 
that. others laugh at. 

There is an old-line, standard, respectable, 


‘ great publishing house that for the past ten 


years has paid on an average twenty-five per 
cent dividends annually. In other words, it . 
has paid par back two and a half times in that 
period, and. yet a lot of persons a dozen years 
ago were afraid to go into it. Suppose that a 
man then had two thousand dollars and put one 
thousand into. that stock and the other into a 
bond paying 4% per cent, and compare the two 
investments. ; 


I. Cost of ten shares at $100................ 
Ten years of dividends at 6% quarterly... 2,400 








Present value of shares above par...... 1,750 
OGRE OBIDR. oi o> ocnltnn wi ate ews Beets $3,150 

TE GROG UO wins: de iV siniig ww bo weil he Ohad Bhs $1,025 
Ten. years:df intOrests oo. 6 occ ise ieee 450 
Present value of bond................... 1,010 
$435 


THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING 


In our March issue, we presented a brief ac- 
count of the meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence and allied departments and affil- 
lated societies at Philadelphia the last week of 
February. The account was written up to and 
including Thursday of that week. 

To judge by personal conversations with our 
editors, by newspaper reports and by the pub- 
lished opinions of educational editors, it is the 
common opinion that the average of the meet- 
ings was unusually high, that there was no one 
brilliant performance, and that the meeting will 
do good in clearing the atmosphere of fogs and 
in standardizing the operation of educational! 
institutions. It was a very large meeting; 
probably 2,500 persons attended. Yet only 600 
registered for return certificates to secure the 
half rate home. This seems to indicate a lack 
of esprit du corps. 

On Saturday, at the City Training School, 
there was held a conference of teachers in city 
training schools at which Principal Frank A. 
Manny, director of training, Baltimore, pre- 
sented an interesting and valuable question- 
naire upon the preparation of teachers for city 
schools, and Principal J. W. Withers, of the - 
Harris Training School, St. Louis, discussed 
extension courses. The great difficulty of get- 
ting boards of education to take seriously the 
problem of teacher-preparation was clearly set 
forth. There is a self-alienation secured by the 
State Normal School that it is almost impos- 
sible to secure in the city training school. The 
belief of the general public that any young lady 
of fair ability and of good character has a right 
to draw public money by teaching seems in- 
grained and almost ineradicable. It is one of 
the heaviest handicaps of urban education as 
well as of rural: 
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Some general] results from the Philadelphia 
meeting appear to be these, viz.: 

First, the long campaign of the vocational 
enthusiasts to persuade American educators 
has been won. It has been won mainly because 
the old leaders in philosophic thought are dead, 
and none have risen to replace them. The new 
men are immediate and pragmatic. 

Second, efficiency principles, methods, stand- 
ards and rules are to be brought over from the 
world of industry and commerce into the world 
of education. Whether they are applicable in 
education, whether they will lead to progress in 
thought and conduct or cause distraction from 
the main interests of education, whether they 
are not in disguised form nothing but elabo- 
rated and amplified examinations, time will 
show. They are at least to be tried. 

Third, school and home are to be brought into 
much closer relationship. Not only are parent- 
teacher associations to grow and prosper, but 
what the child does at home is to be considered 
even in his school promotion. The value of 
these changes depends largely upon the charac- 
ter of the community in which they are under- 
taken. Fourth, as a whole, there was much 
more of juxtaposition and conglomeration of 
various persons, societies and interests than of 
true solidarity and unity. There is a strong 
spirit of fraternity among school superintend- 
ents, state, city and county; but a confraternity 
of all educators and of persons allied with edu- 
cators is yet to be developed. 

Fifth, the relative numbers of persons in 
attendance gave the primacy naturally to Penn- 
sylvania, then followed New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Minnesota, Michigan and 
Texas. Statistical computation by per cents 
for a series of years would perhaps show that 
New Jersey is more liberal in sending educators 
to N. E. A. and department meetings than any 
other state in the union. Her superintendents 
draw the highest salaries, and her boards are 
the most liberal generally in paying the ex- 
penses of travel. About ten years ago, New 
Jersey had a progressive epoch of reform. 
Now Pennsylvania is passing through such an 
epoch. 

Sixth, taken by and large, the evening meet- 
ings did not measure up to standard. They 
lacked even one first-class speaker, despite the 
reputation of certain names. Still more care 
should be taken to be sure that those invited 
shall measure up to their opportunities. 

To deal with specific items. 

One may question whether as United Com- 
missioner P. P. Claxton says “The end of the 
changes in the course of study is to give us 
more efficient workers.” Objection may be 
made not only to the form but also to the sub- 
stance of this deliverance. Many scoundrels 
are efficient workers. The mother of a family 


may prove a priceless boon to humanity, and 
yet not be “efficient” or even a worker. 
One may also question the statement of As- 
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sistant State Commissioner T. E. Finegan, of 
New York, that “There is no danger of a state 
monopoly of education.” We have had that 
thing in more than one city and county in 
America with the result that in despair the 
more intelligent parents either have banded to- 
gether and started private schools or have 
moved into other communities. A monopoly of 
education by the state works out like any other 
monopoly. The product deteriorates, the work- 
ers organize, and the enterprise decays inter- 
nally with equal steps with the loss of public 
support. 

But none may question the warnings of 
State Superintendent Edward Hyatt, of Cali- 
fornia, and of President E. T. Fairchild against 
“the tyranny of city life” and their urging that 
we strengthen the rural school. Said Superin- 
tendent Hyatt, “The town takes to itself the 
best of everything.” 

From the meeting in retrospect, two papers 
stand out—the personal experience of Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Meek, Boise, Idaho, in “‘de- 
veloping a school system” by setting the boys 
and girls at useful work in and about school- 
house, home and workshop, and the application 
of scientific management in improving school 
systems by Superintendent F. E. Spaulding, 
Newton, Mass. 

One who goes to such meetings may well 
practice the ancient advice—hear, remember, 
and consider. They are the clearing-house op- 
erations of American national education, and 
they clear debits as well as assets. 


Thomas Jefferson’s architectural drawings 
for the University of Virginia, done in India 
ink by himself and shaded by his granddaugh- 
ter, form part of the illustrations in Herbert 
B. Adams’ volume on Jefferson and the history 
of the university. The United States Bureau 
of Education lists this publication among those 
available for free distribution. Others of the 
same historical series have long since been ex- 
hausted, and it was assumed that none of this 
edition was left; but the title appears on the 
1912 list of available publications, together with 
some 700 or more titles of books and pamphlets 
on various educational subjects. 

The other publications listed cover a multi- 
tude of educational topics, among them the fol- 
lowing: Agricultural education; Alaska school 
and reindeer service; American educational his- 
tory, including histories of the school systems in 
individual states; education and crime; educa- 
tional methods; foreign school systems; higher 
education; industrial and technical education; 
libraries; teaching of mathematics; rural edu- 
cation; school architecture and sanitation; 
training of teachers. Many of these publica- 
tions are of great value to teachers, students of 
education, librarians, and people having a gen- 
eral interest in education and the improvement 
of public and private schools. 
































| UNIFORMITY OF STANDARDS IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


DISCUSSION BY SUPERINTENDENT ADDISON B. POLAND, PH.D. 





[This plea for social solidarity by Doctor Poland was 
considered by all who heard it at the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Philadelphia, 
the last week of February, as one of the ablest and 
most satisfactory read there. It followed a paper by 
Dr. Finegan, assistant state commissioner of educa- 
tion, New York, who argued for centralization and a 
paper by Dr. McMurry, of Columbia University, who 
argued for free initiative by the teacher.—EpiTors.} 


While I am disposed to view the subject of 
uniformity from the standpoint of the able 
paper read by Dr. Finegan, I can agree per- 
fectly with Dr. McMurry in most of his con- 
tentions. I cannot, however, agree to the lat- 
ter’s statement—if I understood him rightly— 
that the central purpose of education in public 
schools is to develop individuality. If Dr. Mc- 
Murry had said the central purpose of educa- 
tion is to develop individuals, not individuality, 
I could fully concur. The fallacy in the 
statement lurks right here—in not defining spe- 
cifically what is included in the term individu- 
ality. Admitting that certain individual char- 


acteristics should be cultivated, the general aim 


and purpose of education, as I conceive it, is 
not to develop individuality but social unity. 
My plea, therefore, is not for individuality but 
for unity which results in efficiency and is rare- 
ly, or never, attained except by and through 
uniformity of some kind. 

Baron D’Estournelles de Constant, peace 
delegate to the United States from France, 
speaking before a mass-meeting of school chil- 
dren in the Metropolitan opera-house, New 
York, made this remark: “Disagreements 
among nations, which sometimes lead to war, 
often originate in simply a misunderstanding 
of one another’s view-points.” It is important 
in this discussion that we agree upon the mean- 
ing of the terms employed. Thus, by uniform- 
ity of standards in school administration we do 
not mean identity of standards: Uniformity 
is a relative term. It admits degrees. There 
is no such thing as absolute uniformity. Uni- 
formity, for instance, may be predicated of the 
school systems of St. Louis and Boston, unlike 
as they are in many respects. Both cities have 
relatively small boards. Both cities have 
boards elected at large. Both cities differenti- 
ate executive from legislative powers. In 
these fundamental and typical characteristics 
there is uniformity, while in many matters of 
less fundamental importance there is wide va- 
riety. Uniformity, as in nature, may exist 
amidst infinite variety. The well-understood 
distinction of genus and species suggests what 
I have in mind. 

Again, uniformity must be distinguished 


from unity, which is essential oneness. Unity 
differs from uniformity in being an end in it- 
self; whereas, uniformity is merely a means to 
anend. That uniformity is an essential means 
is proved by the fact that unity in government 
is never secured except through uniform laws; 
unity in church matters, except through uni- 
form creeds and rituals; unity in business, ex- 
cept through uniform rules and practices; unity 
in any institutions whatsoever, except through 
uniformity of some kind. Just so far, then, 
as unity is itself desirable, uniformity is a sine 
qua non. That uniformity as a creative mode 
is universal may be inferred from Genesis, 
Chapter I, where we read, “In the beginning 
God created the heaven and earth. And the 
earth was without form and void.” To make 
of this chaos a place fit for man, the Almighty 
found it necessary to set in operation certain 
fixed “laws of nature,” such as gravitation, 
chemical action, .etc., known to be uniform. 

Uniformity is likewise the creative principle 
in the moral and spiritual world. Listen to the 
words of the Great Teacher: “All things, 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you do ye even so unto them.” Observe that 
we find no alternatives embodied in this moral 
precept, but instead a single, uniform rule of 
action eliminating all differences of national- 
ity, color, age, sex, and of educational qualifica- 
tions. It aims at unity—unity with God, 
wherein all individual differences may eventu- 
ally disappear. 

A priori reasoning as well as scientific evi- 
dence leads to the conclusion that all progress 
is derived sub specie uniformitatis. 


How Uniformity is Secured—Its Rationale 


For illustration, take the uniform child labor 
law now being actively promulgated in several 
states. All agree that there exists a need for 
the protection of children from the evils of be- 
ing put to work prematurely. The facts are: 

1st. That parents desire to exploit the labor 

of their children. 

2d. That employers are willing to profit by 

such exploitation. 

3d. That certain industries require child la- 

bor under present conditions to meet 
competition. Thus, for instance, the 
glass manufacturing industry across the 
river in New Jersey cannot be carried 
on successfully, it is claimed, without 
employing child labor because here in 
Pennsylvania and in certain other states 
such labor is permitted. 


Since appeals made to the conscience of parents 
and to the humanitarianism of employers have 
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so far failed, it is obvious that the only remedy 
for this unfortunate situation is the enactment 
of a uniform nation-wide child labor law. 
Again, in the year 1904 the Public Education 
Association of this city, dissatisfied with the 
conditions that existed, invited President Eliot, 
of Harvard University, to come here and to pro- 
pose how the public school system of this city 
might be improved. President Eliot suggested: 


ist. A small board which should confine its 
powers to legislation. 

That executive functions should be left 
wholly to experts; that is, to the city su- 
perintendent and his staff. 

That matters of finance be in the hands 
of the board with a graduated, predict- 
able income determined by law. 


These principles, he said, had worked out suc- 
cessfully in certain other cities where they had 
been tried. Why should they not work out suc- 
cessfully in Philadelphia? So thought the peo- 
ple of Philadelphia and the necessary legisla- 
tion was finally secured. Philadelphia is now 
pointed to as a city whose public school system 
is among the best in the country. This result 
was obtained through conscious imitation—the 
genetic term for uniformity.. - 

In the address of President Eliot on the occa- 
sion I have alluded to he made this significant 
remark: 

“The public school systems of our great cities 
have done a great work, and by comparison 
with other branches of public service are the 
most successful of our American institutions.” 

This is great praise from a high authority. 
A few days ago I wrote to President Eliot ask- 
ing whether his statement made in 1904 still 
holds true, and he reaffirmed it. One of the 
reasons for this remarkable success of the 
school system in great cities as compared with 
other institutions. and with school systems in 
rural districts is that we have consciously and 
progressively patterned after one another; that 
is, have attained to a greater degree of uni- 
formity. 

Democracy emphasizes uniformity; its fun- 
damental thesis is that “all men are created 
equal.” Aristocracy is based upon the nega- 
tive assumption ; it emphasizes individuality. Is 
not the attitude of mind exhibited by the ultra- 
“individualists” in our profession a survival of 
the old aristocratic regime? In a political and 
social democracy such as ours, children must 
be taught to live and to work together co-opera- 
tively, to submit their individual wills to the 
will of the majority, and to conform to social 
requirements whether they approve them or 
not. To inveigh against uniformity because it 
sometimes works injustice is of a kind with 
Madame Roland’s apotheosis of Liberty: “Oh! 
Liberty! Liberty! How many crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name!” : 

To condense this discussion into a single 
paragraph: In seeking to attain definite ends 


2d. 


3d. 


in education progress and uniformity <o hand 
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in hand. So long as we attempt to reach the 
same end by different ways, we simply .admit 
that the best way has not yet been discovered. 
But once the best way is discovered there is no 
excuse for using any other unless we err volun- 
tarily for the purpose of maintaining diversity. 


COEDUCATION AND EQUAL SUFFRAGE 
By JOHN HUBERT PHILLIPS, LL.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Ala. 
An Interesting Relationship 

The sociologists and political economists of 
this country might find an interesting diversion 
in an effort to trace the relation of the equal 
suffrage movement to education. The public 
schools have been credited with much of our 
civil progress, and, incidentally, they have been 
held responsible for many of the evils that have 
crept into our civic and social life. Possibly, 
the fact that many people have not yet decided 
whether equal suffrage is to be classified as an 
element of progress, or as an unmitigated evil, 
accounts for the failure to hold the schools re- 
sponsible. 

Whatever conclusions may be reached by the 
sociologists of the future, it seems to me that 
even a casual observation of facts must suggest 
a logical relationship between some of the ad- 
ministrative policies of our public schools and 
the progress of the woman suffrage cause in 
this country. The relationship exists, regard- 
less of the views of our educators upon the suf- 
frage question, and regardless of the opinions 
of the suffragists with reference to the admin- 
istrative policies of the schools. 

Coeducation Once Thought Barbarous 

The story of the enfranchisement of woman 
runs parallel with the history of the American 
public school. In the colonial era, the educa- 
tion of girls was entrusted to governesses, and, 
it was only at a late period that private schools 
and colleges were established for the education 
of young women. It is true that the coeduca- 
tion of the sexes in primary classes was per- 
mitted during colonial times, but the custom 
was discountenanced among the wealthier 
classes. The segregation of the sexes, during 
the period of their collegiate education, fifty 
years ago, was regarded as an absolute neces- 
sity, and coeducation was pronounced a barba- 
rous abandonment of the traditions of cultured 
society. 

Gradually, as the population pushed west- 
ward, we find the traditions inherited from the 
fathers of the republic rudely shattered, and, 
in every western state and territory, the coedu- 
cation of the sexes became the approved educa- 
tional policy, not only in the elementary schools, 
but in the high schools and colleges as well. 
Whether the adoption of this policy is to be at- 
tributed to economic reasons, or to the leveling 
influence of western democracy, is immaterial. 
Even if the poverty of the west in the early 
days may be shown to have been the occasion 
for the introduction of coeducation, it may also 
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be shown that the people in their opulence have 
set their seal of approval upon this policy, by 
its extension, not only into all their high schools 
and normal schools, but into all their state uni- 
versities as well. 


The East and South Conservative 

Equal suffrage has found in the west a field 
well prepared by the extension of equal educa- 
tional opportunity, and of the coeducation of 
the sexes. In some of these western states, the 
sexes have been educated togetherin high school 
and college for more than half a century. In 
such states, the transition to equal suffrage 
came easily and naturally. The sexes under- 
stand each other; they respect one another’s 
rights in the economic field as they were 
trained to regard them at close range in the ed- 
ucational arena. It is a significant fact that no 
state in the south or on the Atlantic seaboard 
has yet adopted the equal suffrage policy. It 
is equally significant that in the most populous 
centers of these states, from New Orleans to 
Boston, we find the sexes segregated in high 
schools and colleges. In the larger cities, such 
as Mobile, Atlanta, Charleston, Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, New York and Boston, the cities that 
have established the administrative ideals of 
the smaller towns and village communities of 
their respective states, girls’ high schools and 
boys’ high schools were established as separate 
institutions. In the majority of these cities, 
the segregation of the sexes in the high schools 
still prevails, because of the difficulty of chang- 
ing the institutional ideals of a people when 
once firmly established. In some of these 
states we find in recent years an effort at read- 
justment by opening the doors of the colleges 
and state universities for women. In most 
cases, however, in the south, as well as in the 
east, progress in this direction has beer slow. 
Instead of genuine coeducation, we find a kind 
of approximation in the form of “annexes,” 
surrounded usually by insurmountable aca- 
demic barriers. 

Between the conservative concessions of our 
eastern and southern colleges, and the condi- 
tion of intellectual comradeship found in our 
western universities, we find the barrier of tra- 
dition. This barrier cannot be crossed without 
doing violence to the traditional sentiment be- 
hind it. Likewise, any effort in these conserv- 
ative states to permit woman to wield the bal- 
lot on equal terms with man encounters this 
barrier, established by tradition and main- 
tained by education. All efforts in this line 
are usually accompanied by manifestations of 
the spirit of violence and paroxysms of militant 
temper, unless the way has been prepared by 
the processes of education and training. 


Coeducation Prepares the Way for Political Sex 
Equality 

In no country in the world, perhaps, do we 

find the segregation of the sexes in the schools 

and universities more thoroughly crystallized 
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by tradition than in Great Britain; nowhere is 
the demand for separation more insistent. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that we should find 
in Great Britain the most violent and spectacu- 
lar type of the militant “suffragette.” The 
sexes have not been prepared for equality in 
the functions of government, because they have 
neglected the natural and logical processes of 
training through institutional equality. Such 
scenes have never been, and never could have 
been, enacted in our western cities, because 
they adopted coeducation as an institutional 
method which peacefully and naturally led both 
men and women to the realization of equal suf- 
frage as the logical and inevitable result. 


The Middle West Halts between Two Opinions 

In the states of the middle west, public sen- 
timent is still divided upon the question of 
equal suffrage. Into these states, the tradi- 
tions and institutional ideals of the older states 
were carried by the early settlers, but were 
radically modified in the course of time. ‘The 
segregation of the sexes in school and collége 
was at first the general practice. In later 
years, however, the custom of segregation has 
been practically abandoned, and coeducation 
has become more firmly established, except in a 
few of the older institutions that still adhere to 
their fundamental traditions. 


Militant Suffragetism Unnecessary in the Far 
West 

Coeducation develops a mutual understand- 
ing between the sexes, and through this a 
mutual respect that renders the militant and 
spectacular features unnecessary and even ri- 
diculous. We will venture the assertion that 
few, if any, of the radical extremists in the suf- 
frage cause, and especially of those who seek 
opportunities to emphasize their convictions by 
window smashing, “hiking” and similar diver- 
sions, were educated with men in coeducational 
institutions. 

It should be stated here without apology, that 
this is not intended as an argument for equal 
suffrage, nor for coeducation. It is designed 
merely to call attention to such facts as seem 
to indicate the existence of a logical relation- 
ship between certain educational policies and 
social movements. 


[This article by Doctor Phillips cuts clean across the 
whole field and seems to constitute a perfect argument 
for letting these two forces take their natural course 
for many years, while we see whether on the whole 
the east or the west establishes the more successful 
social order.—EDITORS. ] 


The Buffalo, N. Y., chamber of commerce is leading 
in a movement to organize vocational training and voca- 
tional guidance in direct connection with the industrial, 
educational, and social needs of the city. Under the 
leadership of the chamber a committee composed of 
business men, schoolmen, and social workers is making 
a preliminary survey of the city preparatory to map- 
ping out a definite program. 














THE STATE PUBLICATION QUESTION 


BY WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR 











Three Stages 


The whole school world, with its incidental 
fields, including educational magazines, textbook 
and reading-circle publishing, is stirred up over 
the question of the state publication of text- 
books. In this affair we have three stages, 
easily recognized, viz.: 

First, private book publishing and competi- 
tive sales to local school authorities. After 
adoption, there is local monopoly. 

Second, same publishing and sales, but to 
state authorities. After adoption there is state 
monopoly. 

Third, state publication and monopoly. 

As we recall the matter, nineteen states are 
in the first stage, twenty-seven are in the sec- 
ond, and two are in the third; and all tendency 
is torward. Recently, no state of the second 
stage has retreated to the first; nor has any 
state of the third stage retreated to the second. 
We call the movement forward; we believe it 
also to be downward. 


California Leads Off 


To begin with, let us remind all our constitu- 
ency of the way state publication became en- 
trenched in California. It was in or about the 
year 1888 when the news of the bills to make 
all textbooks by state printing came by wire, by 
mail and by messengers to the eastern publish- 
ing houses of the time. They sent special 
agents by fast express trains to Sacramento and 
these agents reported that the bills were “strike 
bills” meant to force money out of the private 
publishers for pigeon-holing the bills in commit- 
tee. Accordingly the special agents came back, 
leaving a vacuum, so they said, in which the 
bills would die of suffocation. : 

But two bills passed and were signed by the 
governor. One ordered state printing, another 
appropriated a half million dollars for a state 
bookmaking plant. A textbook commission was 
appointed and authorized to buy manuscripts or 
to lease the plates and copyrights. A few years 
later, a quarter of million more of dollars was 
added to the plant for printing and making 
books. 

Now, Kansas has similarly set forward upon 
state publication. And several other state legis- 
latures have bills likewise. Union labor favors 
state publication. 

Not only so, but in as many more states there 
are bills for the intermediate stage of state uni- 
formity. 

Teachers Will Decide 

In the second place, every one of intelligence 
in America should understand that this is no 
question for either politicians or private pub- 
lishers to answer. They will try to answer it. 


They will scorn the “mere teachers” who 
“break into” this game or war. But notwith- 
standing all the scorn, mere teachers will finally 
answer the question. On this point let no labor 
leader or book publisher, let no editor of a gen- 
eral magazine, though it be one of two million 
circulation; let no smiling outsider think for a 
moment that schoolmen or schoolwomen will 
stand aside and look on indifferent; it is our 
affair. 

The sole question is which system gives us 
teachers the best books for the boys and girls 
of the fathers and mothers in America. On 
that question, a half million teachers will think 
hard and give the final answer. 

The School Journal proposes to discuss thor- 
oughly the whole publishing situation. Inciden- 
tally it proposes to do what it can to remedy 
several minor ills of the two prevailing systems 
and of the whole system of private book pub- 
lishing. 

The Welfare of Our Children 


The School Journal is older than most of the 
textbook houses in America. Within its offices 
are all the traditions of the past. We know 
all the publishing houses of any importance in 
America. We are familiar with the thousands 
of their books on sale. 

The School Journal has only one interest to 
serve—that of the boys and girls in school. It 
is true that textbook houses advertise in our 
columns; but they advertise because of our sub- 
scription list, not from any desire to benefit us. 


_ The Payment of Authors 


A third point in this situation is axiomatic. 
Hammer as the friends of the state publication 
may on their side of the argument, one thing 
is perfectly clear—private publication has 
reached a fair way to recoup authors for ex- 
pense in making books and to cause authors to 
compete in making books. This way is the 
book royalty. 

It may indeed be true that some houses pay 
authors too small royalties and that some 
houses are frequently in arrears. It may even 
be true that publishing contracts have been in- 
terpreted in ways which were unfair to the au- 
thors. But admitting all these things, one big 
fact stands out. Many authors are getting fair 
returns upon a most equitable arrangement. 
We believe that under the royalty system au- 
thors easily get what their work is worth and 
get it with reasonable promptness. 

Will state publication remunerate authors 
fairly and force a large amount of rivalry out 
of which the best books will come? The School 
Journal desires communications upon this 
point. 
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The fourth point is that the talk of a “book 
trust” is sheer nonsense. The School Journal 
knows the facts; and desires its readers to 
know them. 

The American textbook market absorbs an- 
nually about $15,000,000 worth of books, not 
more. These books are nearly all published by 
about one hundred different houses. A dozen 
large houses make and sell probably ninety per 
cent of all textbooks. No one house does one- 
half or anything like one-half of the business. 
In such a situation there can be no monopoly. 

But it is replied that through community of 
interest and interlocking directorates one house 
controls nearly all the business. This simply 
is not so. The School Journal is familiar with 
the alliances of the various leading houses; the 
— relationships and the banking connec- 
ions. 

Three Sets of Competitors 

The fact seems to be that there are two sets 
of alliances and a great field of independents. 
One leading house is very friendly with several 
smaller houses; another leading concern is on 
most friendly terms with another house of fair 
size. These two sets of alliances compete 
strongly with each other; neither controls so 
much as one-half of the total business. We 
do not mean that the large house owns the 
smaller houses, but simply that there are per- 
sonal friendships and intimate relations in- 
volved. Fighting against these two sets of op- 
ponents are the many other houses. One of 
these general publishing houses does a total 
business of considerable magnitude, of which 
about one-half is done on textbooks. Another 
is a large publishing concern in which textbooks 
are but a minor department. These two gen- 
eral publishing houses, with their textbook de- 
partments, lack, to some extent, the intimate 
knowledge of textbook conditions and the inti- 
mate connections with educational affairs which 
characterize the strictly textbook house. 

Unquestionably the independents do nearly 
one-half of the total book business. They are 
all free and active rivals. 


No Pool for Prices 

But again it is objected that there is a “‘pool”’ 
or a “gentleman’s agreement” as to prices. 

This is contrary to all our information and 
belief. The School Journal will undertake to 
show before any proper body that there is no 
standard of prices for books. Page for page, 
per M ems of type, size considered, some houses 
furnish dollar for dollar three times as much 
as do other houses. Why not? Shall there not 
be a fair field and no favor? Does not quality 
of authorship count? 


No Vast Fortunes Involved 
It is said that vast fortunes are made and b>- 
ing made in the textbook business. It is also 
said that the gross profit above manufacturing 
costs is excessive. Even if these two statements 
were true, and they are not true, to make them 
is simply to attack the existing economic regime 
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and the social order. Men who make them do 
not know their political economy well; or else 
are revolutionists. 

Name the great fortunes, and their amounts. 
If there is any man who by the textbook busi- 
ness has made in the last twenty years ten mil- 
lion dollars, The School Journal does not know 
him. We believe that we have a fair knowledge 
of the fortunes of the important men in the 
textbook field. It is true that there are a few 
millionaires; but the possession of two or three 
million dollars is not a great fortune as Ameri- 
can business goes. In fact, we do not know of 
any textbook stockholder, officer or partner who 
in the last ten years has made through the text- 
book business so much as one million dollars. 
The total invested capital of all the textbook 
makers in America surely does not exceed forty 
million dollars and is probably not thirty mil- 
lions. We doubt whether the total net profits 
equal so much as six per cent upon the invest- 
ment. State printing plants should earn at 
least five per cent. 


Kinds of Houses 


The hundred textbook publishers of this 
country may be divided into four groups, viz.: 

1. Those who make their first interest the 
paying of dividends to their stockholders. 

2. Those who make their first interest the 
paying of high salaries to their officers and 
salesmen. 

3. Those who make their first interest the 
paying of good royalties to their authors and 
consequently are furnishing the best books to 
their trade. 

4. Those who keep the above three interests 
at a fairly just balance. 

We believe that we understand pretty well 
into which class each of the publishing houses 
falls. Most of the attacks made on private 
book publishing enterprises have been due to 
the practices of houses in the first group; oth- 
ers have been due to the practices of houses in 
the second group; while nearly all the true glory 
is due to the practices and policies of houses 
in the third and fourth groups. 

Our own opinion is that the recent marvelous 
improvement in textbook authorship and manu- 
facture is largely due to the very system which 
is now under attack all along the line. 


Graft and Conscience 


It is said that certain textbook houses “own” ‘ 


certain cities and even entire states. Some- 
times men particularize. They say that this 
house “owns” this state and that another house 
“owns” the other state. They say that these 
houses move certain superintendents from city 
to city as they choose. They are shrewd judges 


of men and they back the men who are able to 
turn great quantities of business in their direc- 
tion. But who can stop men from praising or 
condemning others? This, in truth, is the ex- 
tent of most of this alleged ownership by pub- 
lishing houses. 
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By what method can this be avoided? Since 
human nature is a fact, what will prevent ex- 
actly similar conditions under state publica- 
tion? If book houses can do these things, how 
about state printers? 

A. B. prepares a manuscript which he pro- 
poses to sell for five thousand dollars to the 
state textbook commission. What can prevent 
his influencing the leaders of that commission 
to accept his manuscript? Only conscience. 

A reasonable acquaintance with American 
politics warns the editors of The School Journal 
of just two courses—one is to avoid credulity 
in the presence of such charges, and the second 
is to avoid assuming that a change of system 
will change men’s hearts. 

It is a counsel of perfection to expect state 
publication to convert sinners into saints. The 
occasional scoundrel and the habitual scoundrel 
will neither be made righteous by law. Nor 
will the false calumniator be silent under state 
publication. Between the grafter and the false 
calumniator, let Heaven judge which is the 
worse. 

This is an affair for priests and ministers of 
religion, not for lawmakers. We are credibly 
informed that in New York state strong forces 
are being lined up in favor of state uniformity, 
and we also understand that certain leaders are 
favoring the idea of state or city publication. 

Let us hear from both sides. The School 
Journal will gladly print candid arguments 
based on facts. We reserve the right to with- 
hold from publication evasive communications 
and arguments based on fiction or emotions. No 
more important question has presented itself to 
the educational world in many years. Those 
having the best interest of the American youth 
at heart should study the question and those 
having strong convictions should not hesitate to 
express them. 


EUGENICS FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF 
EDUCATION 


Perhaps, no other topic of a scientific and 
ethical nature involving mankind is attracting 
. so much attention as is the subject of eugenics, 
which means good birth. In a sense, to rely 
upon eugenics as the main means of improving 
the race is the contrary of relying upon educa- 
tion. Eugenics asserts that we should fix our 
attention mainly upon good heredity for the im- 
provement of the race while education asserts 
that nurture is more important than nature, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that once born a man 
cannot change his heredity. 

It is a popular impression that the individual 
is the product of his multiplied parents, though 
nearly all persons well understand that in a 
family one child “takes after” one parent, an- 
other “after” the other parent, and that often 
a child resembles an uncle or a grandfather or 
even a second cousin far more than either 
father or mother. The general public and even 
educated men until recently have allowed this 
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conflicting situation to continue, failing to note 
that both opinions cannot be true. 

But now arises a new science with a new art 
to tell us what are the facts of heredity and 
how we may take advantage of them for the 
improvement of the race. The individual is 
not the product of his multiplied parents. Nor 
is he a repetition of some previous ancestors. 
He is the compound of certain selected traits of 
certain selected ancestors. 

Let us assume a case. 

The mother of a family is a fairly skillful 
musician, the father is not musical at all. But 
both the maternal grandparents were highly 
musical, and the father’s mother was a good 
musician, though the father’s father was not 
musical. In three out of four grandparents, 
the musical gift was a “dominant trait.” There 
are five children in the family, of whom four 
have distinct musical ability, but the fifth cares 
nothing for music. Of all these children, by 
reason of cross-heredity of sex, a boy has the 
largest musical ability, and a girl has none. 

Dominant traits displayed by two or more 
recent ancestors are likely to be transmitted ; 
and similarly, serious deficiencies displayed by 
two or more recent ancestors are likely to re- 
appear in the children. 

The sole important difficulty confronting eu- 
genicists in the progress of their science is how 
to determine what is a unit trait and what is a 
complex and easily broken down trait. Mu- 
sical ability appears to be a unit trait transmis- 
sible in whole or not at all. It displays itself 
early as auditory-mindedness with a “musical 
ear.” 

In the case just cited, the boy has the gift 
of absolute pitch; so had his maternal grand- 
father; and so has his mother’s sister. Abso- 
lute pitch is nothing but perfect tone-memory, 
which means perfect audition and perfect 
recall. 

The détermination of unit traits is a prob- 
lem in physiopsychology, and lies outside of the 
science of eugenics. Only a few unit traits 
have been isolated. The complex traits cannot 
be relied upon for transmission. Honesty is 
a complex trait, dependent upon several factors. 
The so-called “family tendency to be consump- 
tive” or “hereditary tuberculosis” is a complex 
trait. 

Strong external muscles as a system consti- 
tute a transmissible unit trait; likewise, a good 
alimentary tract or “a strong digestion” is 
transmissible. 

; The art of eugenics consists in wise marriage. 
Of course, the race has known this always; 
but what is wise marriage has only recently 
, been known. A man or woman with undesira- 
ble qualities should avoid a mate with the same 
qualities. We have an instinctive feeling ac- 


cordingly that causes us to dislike persons of 
the opposite sex, but with similar disagreeable 
or unfortunate qualities or deficiencies. On the 
other side, a man or a woman with desirable 
qualities should seek a mate with the same qual- 
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ities. We have an instinctive feeling accord- 
ingly that causes us to like persons of the op- 
posite sex with similar agreeable or fortunate 
qualities or deficiencies. But—and here comes 
the rub—instinctively the individual with a dis- 
agreeable quality or an unfortunate deficiency 
desires a mate exactly the opposite in this re- 
spect. This is a very large part of that beauti- 
tul experience known as “romantic love.” 

Eugenics asserts that a competent heredity 
makes a deal of educational effort unnecessary. 
An eight-year-old child with the musical gift 
easily surpasses a non-musical person though 
taught by good masters daily for a decade. 

Where heredity fails, there education may 
step in to make as much as possible out of what 
is naturally a bad matter. 

In the future with the light of eugenics upon 
the situation, education will consider more and 
more the individual, his possibilities and his 
impossibilities, and will save its endeavors for 
practical undertakings. 


is ER 
THE AGE OF FAMILIAR RHYMES AND 
TALES 

We are indebted to the Parents’ Review, 
London, for these facts concerning the ancient- 
ness of the songs and stories of our childhood. 

“Sing a Song of Sixpence” is mentioned in 
Beaumont and Fletcher. ; 

“To Market, to Market to buy a Plum Bun” 
is quoted in Floro’s “New World of Words,” in 
1611. 

“Three Blind Mice” is found in a “Nurse’s 
-Book,” in 1609. : 

“Girls and Boys come out to Play” is as old 
as the reign of Charles II. 

“Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, where have you been” 
is of the time of Elizabeth. 

“The Old Woman tossed in a Blanket” is of 
the reign of James II, supposed to allude to 
that monarch. 

“Here we go round the Bramble Bush” as it 
used to be, changed into “Mulberry Bush” in 
King James’s reign when mulberries were 
plentiful. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that many 
cf our favorite fairy tales are of French origin. 

“Puss in Boots,” “Little Red Riding Hood,” 
“The Sleeping Beauty,” “Cinderella,” “Blue 
Beard” come to us through Charles Perrault, 
the philosopher, who wrote these stories to 
amuse a little son born to him late in life. Per- 
rault’s date is 1638 to 1703. Some say an Eng- 
lish translation appeared in 1720, but the edi- 
tion is not forthcoming. The stories appear in 
popular form in England in 1744. 

He founded the famous “Bluebeard” on the 
iniquities of a Breton Lord, Gallis de Laval, 
whose crimes had horrified France. 

That funny Henny Penny and Cocky Locky 
in “Mother Goose” owes its origin to Perrault. 

“Jack and the Bean Stalk,” which was not 
printed till 1711, originates in a Saxon hero. 

Tom Thumb is alluded to in “King Lear,” 
Act ITI, Scene 4. 
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“The History of Thomas Hickathrift’” was in 
great demand in the eighteenth century. The 
story goes that a giant who lived in Norfolk, 


called Hicafine, in the time of William the Con- - 


queror, had more strength than six horses and 
twenty men; he became a brewer’s servant, 
killed a giant, took possession of his cave and 
riches, and lived happy ever after. .Thackeray 
thought he detected the style of Henry Fielding 
in its composition. 


One of the strongest, perhaps the strongest, 
of all the city educational societies in America 
is that of Baltimore, Maryland, which has the 
pleasant custom annually of inviting to a ban- 
quet one new speaker and all of its former ban- 
quet speakers, thus adding one a year to its list 
of honorary members and guests. Upon March 
1 the society had as its new honorary member 
Professor Charles H. Judd, director of the 
School of Education, University of Chicago, 
who spoke for an hour or so upon the course 
of study from the points of view of modern psy- 
chology and of modern sociology. Among the 
other guests were John M. Gwinn, superintend- 
ent of schools, New Orleans; John H. Phillips, 
superintendent of schools, Birmingham; Robert 
H. Wright, president East Carolina Teachers’ 
Training School, and W. E. Chancellor, editor 
of The School Journal. 

The Baltimore Educational Society has a 
home of its own with library, reading-room, 
etc., holds regular monthly meetings, and main- 
tains standing committees. It is a good work- 
ing model for other cities. 


Congress has recently voted to give to the 
white pupils of the city of Washington a new 
central high school building. Washington al- 
ready has seven high schools, five for white and 
two for colored. The district superintendent, 
William M. Davidson, has appeared before con- 
gress and urged that the new high school shall 
offer business, technical and classical training, 
upon the plan that prevails in St. Louis. The 
statements of Superintendent Davidson were 
considered as being particularly just, but have 
caused considerable sensation in Washington 
against the board of education. The fashion- 
able people of the city desire to be strictly resi- 
dential, and fear that the extension of educa- 
tional development, due to the McKinley high 
school (white) and the Armstrong high school 
(colored), shall turn the youth of the city to 
real work. 

Washington has an. extraordinarily large 
high school attendance, for it has no manufac- 
turing institutions or large stores to employ 
youth under eighteen years of age. 


Too many psychologists are but petal coun- 
ters and classifiers by stamens and pistils; and 
that is why the most learned psychologists are 
apt to have the least knowledge of human 
nature—The Valiant Woman. 
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THE MARCH MAGAZINES 
The One Thing Lacking 


The Atlantic treats, in a light vein, under 
The Confessions of One Behind the Times, of 
the fads of modern college faculties. 


But one cloud, the size of a man’s hand, has lately 
appeared upon the horizon. A visitant has lately come 
to our shores from no less a center of light than Berlin 
(a name not lightly to be taken upon any lips), with 
the pronouncement that one thing is still lacking in our 
educational fabric; namely, that quality in the German 
professor known as Persdénlichkeit. How sudden, 
Friend Stubbs, may be the reversal of your most prized 
scholarly habits and ideals if the aroma of Persdén- 
lichkeit must be made to exhale both from your pres- 
‘ence and from your carefully desiccated and deperson- 
alized volumes! And is young Whitaker, our efficiency 
expert, suddenly to pause in his productive processes 
and clothe himself with Persénlichkeit as with a gar- 
ment? 


College Virtues 


In contrast with the many articles in criti- 
cism of the colleges, Harper’s has an apprecia- 
tion of The Undergraduate. 


On the one hand, there is sentimental fiction, which 
has cast a delusive glamor upon him. On the other 
there is the business man who says he is untrained, 
the literary man who calls him illiterate, and the edu- 
cator who asserts that he is unwilling. There is his 
own personality, which is in a transition stage, and so 
doubly hard to comprehend. And there are his poses, 
many and various, which must be discounted before 
we can begin. Nevertheless, it is a dull observer who 
cannot be certain that three estimable virtues—courtesy, 
energy, and loyalty—flourish in the colleges. 


One Subject Not Well Taught in Germany 


Price Collier continues his series of articles 
in Scribner’s on Germany and the Germans and 
comments as follows: 


In no other country in the cultured group of nations 
is the animal man so naively vain, so deliciously self- 
conscious, so untrained in the ways of the polite world, 
so serenely oblivious, not merely of the rights of women, 
but of the simple courtesy of the strong to the weak. 
It is the only country I have visited where the hands 
of the men are better cared for than the hands of the 
women, and this is not a pleasant commentary upon 
the question of who does the rough work and who has 
leisure for a meticulous toilet. 

In the streets and public conveyances of the cities, in 
the beer-gardens and restaurants in the country, in the 
summer and winter resorts from the Baltic to the Black 
Forest, from the Rhine to Bohemia, it is ever the same. 
They seat themselves at table first and have their nap- 


kins hanging below their Adam’s apples before their 
women are in their chairs; hundreds of times I have 
seen their women arrive at table after they were seated, 
not a dozen times have I seen their masters rise to re- 
ceive them; their preference for the inside of the side- 
walk is practically universal. 


Dangers in Industrial Education 

Professor John Dewey, in The Child Labor 
Bulletin, deplores the tendency to segregate in- 
dustrial education : 

The question of industrial education is fraught with 
consequences for the future of democracy. Its right 
development will do more to make public education 
truly democratic than any other one agency now under 
consideration. Its wrong treatment will as surely ac- 
centuate all undemocratic tendencies in our present sit- 
uation, by fostering and strengthening class divisions 
in school and out. 

The old-time general, academic education is begin- 
ning to be vitalized by the introduction of manual, in- 
dustrial and social activities; it is beginning to recog- 
nize its responsibility to train all the youth for useful 
citizenship, including a calling in which each may ren- 
der useful service to society and make an honest and 
decent living. Everywhere the existing school system 
is beginning to be alive to the need of supplementary 
agencies to help it fulfill this purpose, and is taking 
tentative but positive and continuous steps toward it. 


A Need of Industrial Education 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler writes in the 
Educational Review of Vocational Preparation 
as a Social Problem. He regards this as one of 
the most far-reaching questions in modern life, 
for whose solution it is necessary 
to bring in close touch with this great movement, 
during its early and experimental stages, two great 
bodies of opinion, without whose support it cannot 
possibly succeed; the opinion of the great employing 
class in this country, and the opinion of the great class 
of skilled employees. Unless these two classes see and 
understand that this is an attempt to strengthen both 
of them, to give them new economic advantage and new 
economic importance, and through them to strengthen 
and build up an independent, self-supporting citizen- 
ship, the movement is bound to fail. : 

The Laboratory Method and High School Effi- 
ciency, Popular Science Monthly, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that for twenty years there has 
been no increase in the percentage of pupils 
who complete a high school course, advocates 
periods of supervised study in school and more 
careful assignments of lessons. “Almost all 
high-school work should be done at school in 
school hours under guidance of teachers.” 

Certified Boys and Certified Milk in the Craftsman 
describes an interesting school in the vicinity of New 
York City which prepares city boys for farm life. 
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Vocations for Girls. By Mary A. Laselle and Kath- 
erine Wiley, with an introduction by Meyer Bloomfield. 
139 pages. Price 85c. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 


After getting through a preface, introduc- 
tion and foreword the reader comes to some 
things worth while. The girl who would be a 
cook, nurse, stenographer or teacher will find 
here some helpful hints and advice. For in- 
stance, the trials and requirements of a tele- 
phone operator, hard and exacting as they are, 
are plainly presented. The chapter on teach- 
ing is the least practical in the book, although 
the authors are teachers. Parents and teach- 
ers, weighed with the responsibility of giving 
advice, will find suggestions of value in this lit- 
tle volume. 


The S. W. F. Club. By Emilia Elliott, author of 
“Joan of Juniper Inn,” “Patricia,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. 
Five illustrations in color by Elizabeth Otis. Color in- 
sert on cover. Price $1.00 net. 


A bright, cheery, wholesome story, telling of 
the doings of three attractive young sisters 
who, not being able to afford to go away for 
their summer vacation, form the S. W. F. Club 
—‘“Seeing Winton First Club.” With their 
friends they manage to have the finest time 
around their home town, which they find is not 
so poky as they had at first supposed. Th? 
book’s charm is in the natural and delightful 
way in which their jolly doings are described. 


The Kipling Reader: For Upper Grades. 196 pages. 
Price 40c. net. D. Appleton Company, New York. 


In this book a lover of engines may read how 
young Ottley, son of a fireman, learned Olaf 
Swanson’s book about engines by heart; how it 
served him when Rustomjee’s engine, Number 
40, went wrong; and how young Ottley there- 
after got an engine of his own to run. 

Other tales also he may read, of a similar 
kind; for example, how another Anglo-Indian 
boy became a pilot in the port of Calcutta, how 
Dan and Una, in England, met an old Roman 
centurion and learned from him how the world 
wagged in Britain two thousand years ago. 
There’s a story of the Philadelphia of a hun- 
dred years ago; the story of .007, an eight- 
wheeled American locomotive; a tale of a drive 
in the Yellowstone; the cross-continent race of 
Harvey Cheyne and his wife, from California to 
Boston, to meet a son that they had believed 
lost forever—and many more. Besides this 
there are some ballads and other poems of Kip- 
ling’s, among them “If You’re Off to Philadel- 
phia in the Morning.” 

The reading isn’t easy, but it is crammed full 


of ideas that ought to interest boys and some 
girls in the last school year. 


Mewanee: The Little Indian Boy. By Belle Wiley, 
Critic and Teacher of Methods, Training School for 
Teachers, Rochester, N. Y. Illustrated by Charles D. 
Hubbard. 101 pages. Price 30c. Silver, Burdett & 
Co., New York. 


The book is a supplementary reader, giving 
in narrative form, for primary grades, some 
knowledge of Indian life in the past. It tells 
about Mewanee’s home, the family occupations, 
their relations with other tribes, about an In- 
dian council, about their travel to a new home. 
There are pictures of war clubs, of fire drills, 
of galloping Indians, canoes, a swimming-pool, 
basket-makers and other things. The vocabu- 
lary of the book is less primitive than the para- 
graph structure. 


Word Mastery: A Course in Phonics for the First 
Three Grades. By Florence Akin, Teacher in Primary 
Grades, Pasadena, Cal. 124 pages. 25c. net postpaid. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


“Word Mastery” is a drill book in ear-train- 
ing, pronunciation, word-recognition,. and spell- 
ing. There are directions for teachers at the 
end of the book, and a complete list of phono- 
grams. No diacritic marks are used. The 
sounds are taught by analysis. Attention is 
directed to all words the spelling of which de- 
parts at all from phonetic regularity. 


Selected Stories from The Arabian Nights. Edited 
by Samuel Eliot. Illustrated. 210 pages. Price 50c. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


The collection includes the stories of “The 
Three Sisters,” “Prince Ahmed,” “Aladdin,” 
“Ali Baba” and “Sindbad.” These are care- 
fully edited by Mr. Eliot. There are pictures 
of genii, of the magic carpet, of Sindbad’s ship, 
of asses loaded with merchandise, etc. It makes 
a good supplementary reader for the grammar 
grades. 


Review Questions and Problems in Chemistry. By 
M. S. H. Unger, Head Master, St. John’s School, Man- 
lius, N. Y. 106 pages. Price 50c. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


This is an excellent compendium for second- 
ary schools, made up of questions for drill and 
review in chemistry. The questions, selected 
from college entrance examinations and from 
similar sources, are classified in an intelligent 
manner that makes the book an effective aid in 
the work of high schools and academies. 


The Night Riders: A Romance of Early Montana. 
By Ridgwell Cullum. Price $1.25 net. Geo. W. Jacobs 
& Co., Philadelphia. 
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A strong western tale, following the fortunes 
of John Tresler from the time he arrives at the 
Marbolt ranch until he successfully tracks down 
the Night Riders and reveals the mystery which 
has baffled the surrounding country for years. 
With this mystery is interwoven the story of 
his love for Diane, the daughter of the blind 
and crafty Marbolt. 


How to Train Children. By Emma Churchman Hew- 
itt. Price 50c.. George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 


This is a condensed account of actual expe- 
riences of actual mothers, and will be of real 
benefit to young parents in solving the problems 
of child training. The book contains chapters 
on nursery days, physical and moral defects, 
punishment, preventive measures, general de- 
portment, pride of possession, work and play, 
as to schools, our future mothers and fathers, 
and the adolescent. 


Two and Two Make Four. By Bird S. Coler. Cloth, 
240 pp. $1.50. Frank D. Beattys & Co., New York. 
1912. 


Some of us believe that the school will arise 
as the third social institution that is universal 
and independent, and that it will be isolated 
alike from church and from state. Others be- 
lieve that public schools, now really political 
schools, to use the word political in a scientific 
sense, will cease to exist and that religious pub- 
lic schools will be reviewed. Others believe 
that private schools, dependent upon property 
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and business and neither upon taxes nor upon 
charity, will ultimately displace the public po- 
litical schools. Stili others believe that church 
and state will not long remain separate, but 
that once more a theocracy will arise in which 
the church will be predominant as of old. 

Into this caldron of discussion Mr. Bird S. 
Coler, formerly comptroller of the city of New 
York, a banker of standing, has poured the oil 
of this book; and the fire under the caldron is 
setting fire to the oil in the caldron. 

Fundamental themes will not be put down. 

The author says that education without re- 
ligion is no education at all. Is this true? If 
it is true, then the secular political public school 
will certainly fail, for religion is the bread of a 
people’s life. The secular political public school 
cannot teach religion. 

Traditional protestantism and _ theoretical 
socialism are both against the teaching of re- 
ligion in the common schools. 

The author advocates state aid to church 
schools of all denominations, and the omission 
of public schools from the social order. In 
other words, he would take state taxes for 
church uses under the guise of the education of 
youth. 

This book helps to clear the air of fogs and 
the ground of obstacles. We need to see aright 
and to go forward. All educational thinkers, 
all publicists, all ministers should read the ar- 
gument here and discover on whose party they 
will’ stand. W. E. C. 
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These two methods of training have been 
used in most texts to the exclusion of all 
others. Such a limited use of literary selec- 
tions has a tendency to produce mere 
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3. Some selections are to be condensed. 

4. Some selections are to be expanded. 
These processes cultivate the power of 
thinking. 
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5. Some of the selections are to be drama- 
tized. 
6. Pupils are required to summarize. 
These are also exercises that cultivate ability 
to think. 
7. Some selections are to be used as models 
for supplying endings to half-told stories. 
8. Tales similar to some of those given are 
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9. Criticisms are to be given on the material 
in the book and on the work done. 
These exercises are new and valuable. 
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Materials and Construction. A Textbook of Ele- 
mentary Structural Designs. By: James A. Pratt, 
Mech. E., Director of the Williamson Free School of 
Mechanical Trades; Member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. With 85 illustrations. P. 
Blakiston’s Sons & Co., Philadelphia. 


The aim of this book is to present such ma- 
terial as is essential to the proper training of 
the young mechanic or the person aiming to be- 
come an assistant to the superintendent. No 
attempt has been made to cover any advanced 
engineering work. Such studies in the elemen- 
tary laws of construction are presented as will 
give the student an understanding of the more 
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simple formulas, and ability to apply such to 
every-day practice. 


The Silver-Burdett Arithmetics. Book One. By 
George Morris Phillips, LL.D., Prin. Westchester, Pa., 
State Normal School; formerly Professor of Mathemat- 
ics, Bucknell University, and Robert F. Anderson, Sc.D., 
Professor.of Mathematics, Westchester, Pa., State Nor- 
mal School. Price, 45 cents. 366 pages. Book Two. 
Price, 40 cents. 286 pages. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
New York. 


These books contain an abundance of sugges- 
tions, plans, devices and problems. Drill look- 
ing to accuracy and speed is one of the special 
features. Business transactions in which the 
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pupil is likely to be interested are used for prob- 
lem material. 

Selections from Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. Ed- 
ited by John Erskine, Associate Professor of English, 
Columbia University. 178 pages. Price, 30 cents. Pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


A very satisfactory text, this, for high’school 
or college use. An introduction tells simply 
and sensibly about Tennyson’s life and work 
and about the theme of the Idylls. There is a 
brief descriptive Tennyson bibliography. The 
selected Idylls follow: The Coming of Arthur, 
Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The 
Holy Grail, and the Passing of Arthur. The 
book closes with a few brief, practical notes. 
It is of convenient size. There are pictures of 
Tennyson, Somersby rectory and Farringford. 


Chronicles of Avonlea. By L. M. Montgomery, with 
frontispiece and cover in color by George Gibbs. Price, 
$1.25 net. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 


The Chronicles of Avonlea, as the title sug- 
gests, is a series of neighborhood happenings, 
setting forth scenes and occurrences similar to 
those met with in every such community, where 
each has a strong interest in all the others, not 
of curiosity, but of mutual helpfulness. The 
characters are lifelike, strong and very real. In 
style the book is simple, clear, and direct, with a 
vein of wholesome humor running through it, 
with pathos and romance enough to make it a 
book well worth reading. ; 
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The Beacon Primer. By James H. Fassett, with il- 
lustrations by G. A. Harker. 120 pages. Price, 30 
cents. Published by Ginn & Co., New York. 


If you were brought up on the Noah Webster 
Spelling-Book, you have the idea upon which 
this phonetic primer is built: (1) Tables of 
words arranged according to difficulty; (2) ex- 
ercises in reading based on these words. There 
is also a chart which you may but need not use. 

A curious thing about the word-building is 
that in blending, the vowel is attached to the 
forgoing consonant. Ha is ha and the follow- 
ing words are built with it: ha-d, ha-m, ha-t, 
etc. In the same way we have wi-ll wi-n, etc. 

The lessons provide plenty of drill in new 
words. Phonetic lists appear as they are need- 
ed. At the close of the book are a poem or two 
and “The Three Pigs.” 

No diacritic marks are used, difficulties be- 
ing met as they occur. 

Cyr’s New Primer. By Ellen M. Cyr, author of 
“The Children’s Primer,” etc., with illustrations by 
Ruth Mary Hallock and Alice Beach Winter. Price, 
80 cents. 121 pages. Published by Ginn & Co., New 
York. 


Miss Ellen Cyr is a well-known maker of pri- 
mary reading-books. In this primer children 
bow, hop, and sing themselves through forty 
pages. Then there are conversations about 
pies and other delectable things, to be read and 
imitated. 








Rational arrangement of material. 
Skilful correlation of Latin and Eng- 
lish constructions. 
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A Latin textbook that presents a thorough grounding in essentials of the 
language is in constant demand among teachers of this subject. 


Although one of the newest books in beginning Latin, D’Ooge’s Latin for 
Beginners is used in six New York City high schools, eight Boston high 
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important schools throughout the country. 
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The number of words in a lesson varies two 
to sixteen. Here and there are verses, and 
tunes for singing. The colored pictures of 
children and other live things at play are quite 
modern and attractive. Convenient word lists 
are appended. 


The Romantic Story of the Puritan Fathers and 
Their Founding of New Boston and the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. By Albert C. Addison, author of The 
Romantic Story of the Mayflower Pilgrims, etc. With 
numerous original illustrations. L. C. Page & Co., 
Boston, 1912. 243 pages. $2.50 net. 


The story of the two Bostons is centered in 
the experiences of John Cotton, vicar and 
teacher, famous in both towns. The illustra- 
tions are most interesting, being of men, 
churches, tombs, relics, documents, etc., of in- 
terest in the history of the seventeenth century. 


Constructive Rural Sociology. By John M. Gillette, 
Professor of Sociology, University of North Dakota. 
Small 8vo., 300 pp. 1918. Sturgis & Walton, New 
York. $1.60 net. 


This book is written upon principle by a man 
of principle who knows the United States and 
who has clear, honest and big ideas respecting 
our development. It is an unforgettable pres- 
entation of a subject of transcendent impor- 
tance that goes to the roots of the matter. The 
method is essentially inductive; but though 
facts are given in abundance, there is no lack 
of competent, interesting and convincing inter- 
pretation. Such a product of full-grown think- 
ing constitutes a distinct addition to the world’s 
philosophical literature of social betterment. 


What Children Study and Why. By Charles B. Gil- 
bert, formerly Superintendent of Schools of St. Paul, 
Minn., Newark, N. J., and Rochester, N. Y. 337. pages. 
$1.50. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 


About every five or six years, a man of large 
experience, of adequate scholarship and of in- 
dubitably sound common sense should arise and 
write pedagogics up to date. His pedagogy 
must be philosophical and psychological; yet it 
must be pure pedagogy, immediately applicable 
in school systems and in schoolrooms. 

This book considers the entire range of 
school-instruction. There is no dogmatism of 
tone, but there is much sound reasoning. Doc- 
tor Gilbert is a progressive, but he knows his 
goal, his methods and his means. His relative 
values of arithmetic and of reading are shrewd- 
ly taken. On all moot points, for one I heartily 
agree with him. We cannot teach true history 
and omit wars. But for war, tyranny would be 
universal, and nearly all men would be slaves 
and serfs. We cannot teach sex hygiene; our 
women teachers do not know the subject and 
the less sex-consciousness our boys and girls 
have, the better. Liberal education is far more 
important than vocational training; liberty is 
far more necessary than prosperity. The 
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school can train in morals, but it cannot teach 
morality; nor can it teach religion, though it 
can exemplify it nobly—as for uniformity ver- 
sus the free initiative of the teacher, no compe- 
tent man hesitates. Within large limits, the 
teacher must be free and must be encouraged 
in all his efforts to adjust the day’s work to the 
pupil’s needs. As for music and the fine arts, 
as for athletics and all the larger life of the 
modern school, duly correlated, all oe 





The Folk-Lore Readers. By Eulalie Osgood Grover, 
author of The Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer. Atkinson, 
Mentzer & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, Dallas. 

The Primer. The Folk-Lore Primer is based on 
simple nursery rhymes already familiar to the child. 
This leaves his attention free for mastering the techni- 
cal difficulties of reading and gives him the pleasure of 
meeting familiar rhymes on the printed page. There 
are frequent lessons in dialogue to secure natural ex- 
pression. The book has a vocabulary of only 285 words 
and is illustrated in colors by Margaret Ely Webb. 
Cloth, 112 pages. Price, 30 cents. 

Book One. This book begins where the Primer leaves 


off. The lessons are based largely on nursery rhymes, 
ZEsop’s fables, folk-lore stories and simple verses. They 
are unusually rhythmic and dramatic in quality and ap- 
peal at once to the child’s imagination. The book is il- 
lustrated throughout in colors by Margaret Ely Webb. 
Cloth, 112 pages. Price, 30 cents. 

Other books in this series are in active preparation. 


Literary Notes 

Woodrow Wilson’s forceful address entitled “The 
Free Life” will soon be issued in a new and specially 
attractive form by its publishers, the Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Company. The same house announces the publi- 
cation of English editions of “A Valiant Woman,” the 
anonymous work on educational problems which we re- 
cently reviewed. 

Prompt to the need of the hour is “Education for 
Economic Democracy,” which the Sturgis & Walton 
Company promises for early spring publication. The 
book is by Prof. Arland D. Weeks. Dissatisfaction 
with our educational ideals grows apace, and spreads in 
wider commonalty every day. These ideals need over- 
hauling, and long thought, discussion, arguments drawn 
from tradition and from present needs—all these 
things are in order. The more light the better. 
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Conservation of the Child 


By DR. ARTHUR HOLMES 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 


This work offers a practical guide to 
the teacher, doctor, or anyone inter- 
ested in child welfare, for the examina- 
tion and measuring of intelligence of 
retarded and feeble-minded children. 
That there are 6,000,000 retarded and 
150,000 feeble-minded children in our 
ublic schools makes this book particu- 
arly timely for the guidance of all in- 
terested in conserving the child. 

$46 pages. 16 illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
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SCHOOL FEEDINC 


Its History and Practice at Home and Abroad 
By LOUISE STEVENS BRYANT 
of the Psychological Clinic, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

The author has made an elaborate 
study and comparison of various meth- 
ods of school-feeding, and it is a par- 
ticularly timely contribution to the one- 
and three-cent lunches to school chil- 
dren. The problems of malnutrition 
are thoroughly dealt with, throwing 
light on the mental, moral and physical 
development of the child. 

$10 pages. 12 full-page illustrations. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
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Philadelphia, 


A report upon current educational 
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foreign educational meetings, etc. A 
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THE WORDS WE SPELL .- 

“Everybody’s interested in spelling, and 
there’s always something new to be learned 
about it,” said Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, when shown a re- 
port that present-day spelling-books were given 
rather a severe jolt by Leonard P. Ayres, of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, on the ground 
that they do not contain words most useful for 
practical purposes. 

Dr. Ayres has examined 2,000 business and 
personal letters and tabulated words actually 
used in them. He compares the words he finds 
and those in the usual school spelling lists with 
surprising results. Thus of the four hundred 
and fourteen words on the National Education 
Association’s spelling lists used in the Cleve- 
land tests of 1908, two hundred and eighty-nine 
never once appear in any of the two thousand 
letters, showing, according to Dr. Ayres, “that 





useful spelling lists cannot be compiled by sit- | 


ting at the desk and deciding which words 
people ought to know how to spell.” 

An astonishing poverty of vocabulary was re- 
vealed by the investigation. Only 2,001 sepa- 
rate words were discovered in the 24,000 tabu- 
lated, and seven hundred and fifty-one of these 
appeared but once. In fact, forty-three words 
occurred so frequently as to make up half the 
total number, and five hundred and forty-two 





common words constituted seven-eighths of the | 


aggregate. 
“How limited this number is,” 


says Dr. | 


Ayres, “becomes most apparent when it is con- | 
sidered that the ordinary desk dictionary con- | 
tains from 40,000 to 60,000 separate words, | 


while small pocket dictionaries contain .from 


25,000 to 40,000.” He points out that the av- | 


erage American does not even begin to make 


use of the words he learns in the elementary | 


grades in school, for the elementary school | 


spelling books contain from 10,000 to 15,000 
separate words. 


The explanation is, he thinks, | 


that the pupils temporarily master for spell- | 


ing purposes thousands of words which they 
proceed to forget as soon as they pass out of 
the elementary grades; and he suggests an ex- 
tended investigation to determine just what 
words are most needed for ordinary use, to the 


end that a really fundamental! list may be | 


taught so thoroughly as never to be forgotten. 


Such a list, he thinks, would then furnish a 


sound basis for increase in vocabulary. 
The correspondence examined by Dr. Ayres 


was of various kinds, including letters to a 
mail-order house; letters received by a physi- 
cian; letters to the query department of a city | 


newspaper; letters received by a lawyer; let- 
ters to teachers from parents of pupils; miscel- 
laneous letters to a publishing house; family 
letters; and even “a small but varied collection 
of love letters.” 


The West Bend, Wis., board of education has sus- 
pended seven pupils for smoking in the streets. Why | 


not pass a resolution that no pupil who smokes can get | 
a diploma or a certificate? ‘ 
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Why Go to Summer School? 


The question, “What shall I do this sum- 
mer?” now confronts nearly every teacher in 
America. Some have already decided what to 
do. Some have no choice, but must stay at 
home. Some will go to Europe or travel about 
in America. Some will study at summer school. 

Why go to summer school at all? 

In the first place, even in universities where 
fees are charged, owing to economies due to 
large numbers, the total expense is not more 
than that attendant upon going to some sum- 
mer resort, and is less than travel unless one 
visits good-natured, well-to-do relatives. In 
consequence, unless the choice is between work- 
ing for wages and spending money for summer 
school, expense is not a bar. 

Reports from thousands of summer school 
students, in three different universities in New 
York, in Ohio and in Illinois, show that the to- 
tal costs in residence (not including railway 
fares) do not need to exceed fifty or sixty dol- 
lars for six weeks in summer schools or sixty- 
five to eighty for eight weeks. Of course, this 
is a deal of money to one who earns but three 
or four hundred a year. 

In the second place, it is the almost unani- 
mous opinion of the students that for many rea- 
sons, summer school-going is a priceless oppor- 
tunity. One is the personal association with 
other students. In six weeks of daily associ- 
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ation, one makes many friends and picks up no 
end of useful information about teaching itself 
and in collateral lines. Many friendships are 
formed that last through life; and personal 
idiosyncrasies of schoolroom practice and of 
conduct are corrected insensibly. 

The second reason is that at summer school 
one has many opportunities to observe accom- 
plished and successful teachers at work. Sum- 
mer school faculties are often stronger than 
the regular faculties. Moreover, there is a 
greater freedom of association between faculty 
and students than in winter terms. 

In the third place, the courses offered in 
summer schools are usually vocational and of 
immediate practical helpfulness. In addition 
there are the exceptional library opportunities 
for reading of books and of periodicals of pro- 
fessional value. 

It is often urged that tired teachers should 
not go to summer school, but should seek recre- 
ation in the woods or by the lakes or sea. It de- 
pends upon what has made them tired and 
what the nature of the fatigue is. When a 
teacher is worn out, often the cause is not 
knowing how to teach well. The greater the 
skill in any art, the less the fatigue. Summer 
study increases future skill and lessens at least 
the future weariness. 

In nearly every summer school there are two 
means of physical recreation—gymnasium and 
other athletics, and outdoor excursions. 
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Different 


, It may make mistakes, but does not knowingly respond to encores when it ° 
A School That $ does. * * Some say I can, and I will. Others, Soak and they wilt—and that The Best 1s None 
is the difference between success and failure. * * ‘Fhe best places go to the best 
prepared, no matter about the sign of the moon. ' 
down the spinal column crowned with brains is the world’s great need. 


* 


too Good 


Backbone all the way 











June 23 
FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION 

Walter H. Aiken 

Jane Brownlee" 

Emma L. Campbell, A.M. 

William E. Chancellor, Ph.D. 

John Corbett, A.M. 

W. C. Faust, A.M. 

J. E. Fitzgerald, A.B. 

Charles C. Garman, A.M. 

John H. Harding, A.B. 

Frank A. Hildebrand, A.M. 

Charles F. Limbach,, A.M. 


John A. McDowell, Ph.D. 

W. H. Maurer, Ph.M. 
Christiana Mount 

William J. Seelye, A.M. 

B. F. Stanton, A.M. 

William Erwin Wenner, A.B. 
Rev. John N. Wright, D.D. 
And a Faculty of 65 others. 














This school is different. Its main aim is to help people, 
not to make money. It is the largest school of its kind 
in the state and one of the largest in the United States. 
1194 students enrolled last summer. 1913 promises to be 
better. Work for every one, from primary to post-graduate. 
Nature study, music, domestic art, manual training, oratory, 
supervisors’ courses—227 classes in all and faculty of eighty- 
W. R. McChesney, Ph.D. five. Dr. W. E. Chancellor, of The Journal, at the head 
of the School of Education. Great lecture course. Some- 
thing inspirational every day. A school of helpfulness and 
good cheer. Send for catalog. 


J. H. DICKASON 


Principal, Wooster Academy and Summer School. 


WOOSTER, OHIO August 15 
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The tired teacher should not pursue too many 
studies in the summer; but some intellectual 
occupation is of itself a means of physical relief. 
One or two of the courses taken may be fol- 
lowed as auditor only, not as active participant. 

In the fourth place, attendance at summer 
school is a most valuable and frequent means of 
professional advancement. Merely to go to 
summer school is evidence of ambition and is 
taken as such by school boards, by superintend- 
ents, and by other school authorities. 

In the fifth place, such is the present organi- 
zation of human society that certificates, diplo- 
mas and degrees count. In many summer 
schools, courses may be taken that will be 
reckoned toward certificates, diplomas and 
degrees as much as the regular winter work. 
ln a general way, in three or four summers 
one may get on as fast as in an entire school 
year from September to June. To some, this 
is a matter of importance. 

In the sixth place, there are many teachers 
who are restless over grade or general high 
school teaching and who wish to specialize in 
one or two lines. Summer school is the vade 
mecum. Here one may prepare for depart- 
mental teaching in elementary school or in high 
school. In the best of the summer schools, one 
may line up for college positions. 

Also, men and women who desire to fit them- 
selves for superintendencies, principalships and 
supervisorships find their opportunity in the 
summer school. In more than one instance, 
even college presidencies have found the suc- 
cessful candidate in a summer school student. 

The utilitarian or good policy argument is, 
however, not the main reliance of those who ad- 
vocate the attendance at summer school. 

In the seventh place, we may set the last and 
the best reason. Here the experts present their 
most approved principles, the new ideas that 
they have tried out, and now desire promul- 
gated for general use. The faithful summer 
school attendant cannot settle lazily into rou- 
tinism. 

To summer school directors and teachers it is 
a familiar fact that summer school-going is a 
habit that characterizes the best educators. 
Some go as teachers themselves, some as stu- 
dents, and some in alternation. 

In this country, at the present time, nearly 
every state has one or more summer schools. 
The most progressive educators lecture, teach 
or study in these summer schools nearly every 
year. As mind is nothing but “body of ideas,” 
they form and reform their minds in no small 
measure annually in summer school. 

One kind of teacher now goes to summer 
school—the kind desirous of doing better serv- 
ice in the cause of education. And two kinds 
should go—the young and inexperienced, and 
the mature who have fallen into ruts. Three 
kinds of teachers should not go—those who 
must work for wages or gains in order to sup- 
port themselves and their natural dependents ; 
those who need manual labor or a full time for 
outdoor physical recreation for muscular up- 
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building; and those who are needed at home to 
care for the sick or the aged or the very young. 

There are now 525,000 teachers in America. 
Of these, 60,000 will study this summer in one 
and another of the summer schools. To which 
one should the individual go? 

It is a fair question. The teacher who sets 
out to answer it by sending inquiries for cata- 
logues and other information will end by go- 
ing to some one school. And that will probably 
be a good summer school, for there are few poor 
ones. Competition and rivalry for numbers 
and for quality have made our American sum- 
mer schools almost uniformly good. 


The vocational school plan for the state of Illinois 
provides that 50 per cent of the cost shall be paid by 
the state administration. This is the New Jersey plan. 


At the Hamilton Club, in Chicago, in the course of 
the speaking at a public dinner, Doctor Ella Flagg 
Young, superintendent of the city schools; Dr. Harry 
Pratt Judson, president of the University of Chicago, 
and Dr. A. W. Harris, president of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, felicitated the city of Chicago because of the 
educational conditions. Said Dr. Harris, “We. are 
living in a new world to-day and Chicago is the best 
representative of our educational progress. But the 
idea of many of our papers is to turn everything into 
amusement and to treat all matters as if they were 
trivial. Everything must have a story in it, and the 
story must be sensational. Chicago needs the help of 
the press and not its ridicule.” 





THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language 
of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings, 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element 
through Action, Rhythm, and Sound. Superior to any other 
series of primary readers ever published in Simplicity of 
Method, in Literary Content, and in Mechanical Excellence. 
Valuable either as Basal or Supplementary. The Teacher’s 
Manual provides daily lessons, worked out in detail for the 
guidance of the teacher. 
Primer... . - 30c. 
First Reader . 36c. 


GOODWIN'S COURSE IN SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


A practical and thoroughly graded course, completely illus- 
trated for teachers’ and pupils’ use. Tissue paper patterns 
accompany Books II. and III., free. 

Book I., 50c. Book II., 60c. Book III., 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES IN 
ARITHMETIC - 


By EDWARD L, THORNDIKE 


Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, eliminating 
the copying of examples by the pupils and saving both time 
and eye-strain. Suitable for use with any text-book. 


Nos, i, 2, 3, 4, 5 
Pupil’s Edition 10c. Teacher’s Edition 15c, 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 


393-399 Lafayette Street NEW YORK CITY 


Second Reader 42c. 
Manual * ae 50c. 
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Esterbrook 


School Pens 





Used in a great majority of 
the public schools of the 
United States. 


Backed by a half-century’s reputation and success. 


Carefully designed for each grade of school and 
college work. Perfectly made, thoroughly tested 
and fully guaranteed. 


At All Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co., 
95 John St., New York 





Worxs: CAMDEN,N. J, 








| Reports from the millenium 
| indicate that it has been delayed 


| again. 


| The village of Flushing, in 
|New York city, is to have a new 
$400,000 high school under the 
board of education. 


The teachers’ pension bill has 
|passed the Washington state 
\legislature and will go to the 


voters on referendum. 


Miss Cat—“She has a fine 
complexion.” 
| Miss Nipp—“Yes—that’s an 
‘added attraction.”—Lippincott’s, 


| “Father,” said the small boy, 
| “what is a demagog?” 

“A demagog, my son, is a 
man who can rock the boat him- 
self and persuade everybody 
that there’s a terrible storm at 
sea.”—Washington Star. 


In the city of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., there is great public agi- 
tation at present over the prop- 
osition to rehabilitate the en- 
tire school system. The pro- 
gram calls for an expenditure 
of $970,000 for buildings and 
sites. The plan is to do part of 
this reconstruction each year 
until the entire undertaking is 
completed. 


The city of Chico, Cal., will 














A Place to? Rest and Get Well 


SACRED HEART SANITARIUM, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations—17-Acre Park. Ideal for all run down conditions. Baths and apparatus 
of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart and 
Troubles. Non-Sectarian. Write Sister Superior, or Dr. Stack, for Booklet J. 





tomach 








UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
TERM: JULY 7th to AUGUST 15th 


A variety of courses in almost all academic subjects, credited toward the degrees of 
A. B., B. S., M. A., or Ph 4 

Special Courses in Public School Drawing, Public School Music, Physical Education 
and School Playgrounds, School Gardening, Manual Training, Kindergarten Theory and 
Practice. Courses on the Teaching of French, German, History, Latin and Mathematics. 

A Systematic Group of Courses for Elementary School Teachers, centered about a 
School of Observation, each grade of which is in charge of an expert representing a 
noted school system. Practical, Systematic and Advanced Courses in Psychology for 
Social Workers, Teachers of Backward Children, Superintendents, General Supervisors, 
etc. Special attention called to the Psychological Clinic. 

1 Laboratories, the Museum, Library, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool open ta 
Summer School students. Accommodations for men and women in the University 
Dormitories. 

For.circular and information address q: P. WICKERSHAM CRAWFORD, Director 
of the Summer School, Box 30, College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 








have a school parade of two 
thousand or more children early 
in May. A program of sports, 
races and games has been ar- 
ranged. These school parades 
are increasingly in evidence in 
all parts of the country. 





A county superintendent in 

| South Carolina has recently got- 
ten himself into a lot of trouble 

because he has .removed the 

physical culture supervisor 

from the Pasadena high school, 

upon the admitted ground that 

the teacher took an evening 

walk with one of his high school 

| pupils. In the course of the 
walk, it appears, they attended 

|a theater together without the 
|consent of the mother of the 
| girl. The county superintendent 
has the intention to keep this 

| supervisor off the payrolls at 
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